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HIS  is  not  history;  neither  is  it  science 
nor  fiction.  It  is  not  even  a  portrait 
gallery. 

It  is  merely  a  reminiscence. 

As  I  move  down  the  hill-side  through  the 
thickening  mists  of  Time ,  memory  tricks , 
betrays  me.  The  events  of  yesterday  are  almost 
completely  obscured.  Indeed ,  there  seems  but 
little  in  the  immediate  past  that  is  worthy  of 
remembrance. 


Looking  beyond  the  close  of  a  recent  day , 
however ,  I  can  see  the  crest  of  a  mountain, 
clearly.  It  is  drenched  in  light  and  every  detail 
of  the  unfolding  panorama  there  is  visible. 
Even  the  gloom  of  the  long  Yukon  night  is 
illumined  by  some  gift  of  vision  that  I  accept 
without  trying  to  understand.  Amazing  that 
after  all  these  years,  it  should  hold  such  vivid¬ 
ness  and  colour! 

As  I  pause  to  light  my  pipe  and  consider 
the  familiar  scenes,  a  curious  phenomenon 
occurs.  Out  of  the  surrounding  obscurity  a 
ghostly  face  emerges.  A  ghostly  hand  touches 
mine. 

“Howdy?”  croaks  the  ancient.  “It's  good 
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to  see  a  sourdough  ag'in.  Say,  paid,  d'ye 
remember  .  .  .” 

From  north  and  west,  and  south  and  east, 
the  scattered  members  of  our  great  family  appear. 
No  longer  are  we  wearied  with  the  burden  of  the 
years,  no  longer  chilled  by  mists  arising  from 
the  valley  into  which  we  must  descend.  We  are 
young,  with  the  song  of  youth  upon  our  lips  and 
the  fire  of  youth  throbbing  in  our  veins.  We  are 
an  assemblage  of  the  men  who  for  a  time  brought 
the  very  corners  of  the  earth  into  close  relation¬ 
ship,  and  separating,  carried  back  those  same 
corners  and  fixed  them  at  the  very  boundaries  of 
the  stars. 

A  revival  of  old  contacts  ...  a  spanning 
of  the  spaces  ...  a  hand-clasp  with  Bill  in 
Patagonia,  and  Tom  in  the  Australian  bush 
and  Dick  afloat  on  the  high  seas  .  .  .  that  is  all 
I  have  attempted  before  the  shadows  claim  us 
forever. 

Naturally,  every  Yukoner  is  not  present  in 
these  pages.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  those 
who  are  not  will  count  themselves  affronted,  and 
some  of  those  who  are  will  be  equally  disturbed. 
To  both,  my  profound  apologies!  I  have  not 
written  to  glorify  the  past,  nor  to  feature  any 
individuals.  I  have  written  to  amuse  myself. 
If  in  so  doing,  I  have  provided  an  hour's 
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entertainment  for  others,  my  labour  will  have 
earned  for  itself  a  rich  reward. 

So,  good  luck,  boys!  Here's  to  our  Dawson 
days  .  .  .  days  of  light  hearts  and  high  cour¬ 
age  .  .  .days  over  which  the  glamour  of  Ro¬ 
mance  inextinguishably  shone  .  .  .  days  that 
are  good  to  recall.  There,  on  top  of  the  hill, 
bonfires  are  burning  to  celebrate  the  coming  of 
the  sun.  Across  the  gulf  of  years  I  can  still 
hear  voices  singing.  .  .  .  Boys,  d'ye  remem¬ 
ber  .  .  . 


m 


CHAPTER  I. 


WHAT  PRICE  THE  BAGPIPES? 

A  LTHOUGH  the  hour  was  nearly  mid- 
night,  a  lingering  sun  hung  over  Pad¬ 
dock’s  Gardens  and  watched  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  The  Dawson  as  she  approached  the 
most  romantic  city  of  that  time. 

The  Dawson  was  a  sturdy  flat-bottomed 
little  craft,  the  pride  of  the  White  Pass  Com¬ 
pany’s  fleet,  and  her  destiny  was  guided  by 
Captain  Jim  Turnbull,  said  to  be  the  only 
skipper  on  the  Company’s  books  who  had 
held  a  salt-water  command.  His  confreres 
were  known  locally  as  “swift  water  men,”  a 
somewhat  misleading  term  should  it  conjure 
up  pictures  of  such  dangers  as  beset  men  of 
the  open  sea.  Picturesque  as  their  life  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  few — if  any — of  the  “swift 
water  men”  had  tasted  the  adventures  that 
had  invaded  Turnbull’s  career,  and  although 
removed  by  one  from  seniority  in  the  fleet,  he 
was  easily  the  doyen  in  point  of  experience. 

In  his  very  early  youth,  when  running 
away  to  sea  was  the  heroic  fashion  of  the  day, 
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he  had  forsaken  the  comfort  and  safe  anchor¬ 
age  of  his  Scottish  home  for  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  deep,  and  sailing  the  milder 
waters  of  the  Yukon  was  as  close  an  associa¬ 
tion  with  land  as  he  cared  to  form.  He  hadn’t 
a  great  opinion  of  men  who  were  strangers 
to  the  sea,  but  his  manner  was  gruffly  cour¬ 
teous,  and  he  took  a  frank  enjoyment  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellows. 

Pacing  the  upper  deck  with  short  legs 
wide-spread,  he  commented  bitterly  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  day. 

“.  .  .  a  hell  of  a  landing  .  .  .’’he  growled. 
All  the  gales  of  the  seven  seas  had  failed  to 
blow  the  Gaelic  from  his  speech.  “My  fur-r-st 
trup  this  season,  and  naebody  on  the  dock  t’ 
gie  us  welcome!” 

Mike,  the  pilot,  put  the  helm  hard  down, 
narrowed  his  eyes  and  remarked  that  some¬ 
thing  of  an  animate  and  human  aspect  seemed 
to  be  moving  on  the  wharf.  “Looks  like  a 
coupla  guys.” 

Skipper  Turnbull  snorted  beneath  his 
binoculars. 

“A  coupla  guys  t’  meet  the  fur-r-st  trup! 
Why,  mon,  that  dock  should  be  saggin’  on 
her  timbers.  Never  hae  I  seen  the  like — 
that’s  the  truth!  The  trouble  with  you, 
Mike,”  he  continued,  “is  that  pilotin’  is  the 
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sum  total  of  your  existence.  Mind,  I’m  no 
sayin’  that  this  is  something  I’d  complain  of 
in  the  office  of  the  Company,  but  as  a  mon 
of  the  wur-rld  I’m  arguin’  that  there’s  other 
points  in  seamanship  than  bringin’  your  craft 
safely  into  po-ort.  There’s  propriety,  if  ye 
know  what  I  mean?” 

Mike  was  not  the  man  to  boast  of  his 
attainments.  Knowledge,  he  might  have  pro¬ 
tested,  was  something  to  be  used,  not  talked 
about.  He  was  suspicious  of  the  fellow  who 
told  you  all  he  knew,  and  on  the  score  of 
ignorance,  the  less  said  the  better.  Therefore, 
Mike  was  a  man  of  few  words.  Like  “Cap¬ 
tain  McWhirr”,  he  argued  that  the  past  being 
done  with,  the  future  yet  to  come,  the  more 
general  actualities  of  the  day  required  no 
comment.  Facts  speak  with  overwhelming 
precision  for  themselves.  As  for  propriety, 
he  knew  as  much  about  it  as  the  Old  Man. 
He’d  spend  his  shore  leave  in  the  dance-halls, 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  that  was 
that. 

The  Old  Man,  baffled  in  his  search  for 
ethical  argument,  took  the  platform  once 
more. 

“I  don’t  know  what  we’re  cornin’  to,”  he 
grumbled.  “The  sea’s  no  what  it  was  in  my 
day!  There  was  propriety  in  plenty,  then,  I 
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can  tell  ye.  We  could  nae  mair  hae  docked 
wi’out  a  crowd  of  people  to  watch  the  land¬ 
ing,  than  .  .  Suitable  imagery  failed  him 
and  without  much  heart,  he  attacked  Mike’s 
higher  education.  “Do  ye  know  the  meanin’ 
of  propriety?”  he  demanded.  “It’s  like  this 
— suppose  we  meet  The  White  Horse,  and  she 
sails  past  us  wi’  her  nose  in  the  air  when  we  gie 
the  salute,  would  that  be  propriety?” 

For  answer,  the  pilot’s  muscles  stiffened. 
Tense,  he  stood  an  instant,  then  round  spun 
the  wheel,  high  flew  the  spray  from  the  great 
stern  paddle,  and  The  Dawson  swung  to  star¬ 
board  with  a  lurch  that  nearly  flung  the  skip¬ 
per  off  his  feet. 

He  cast  a  professional  eye  over  the  side  of 
the  steamer,  noted  the  plunging  cataract  of 
foam  that  hid  a  snarling  rock,  and  returned 
to  the  topic  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

“Would  it?”  repeated  the  Captain.  “Of 
course  not,  says  you.”  Mike  suffered  this 
inaccuracy  to  pass,  without  flinching.  “Such 
an  insult  couldna  justify  itself.  Right!  But 
what  say  ye  when  naebody  meets  the  fur-r-st 
trup?”  He  punctuated  his  words  with  loud 
smacks  of  his  right  fist  into  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand.  “Is  that  the  attitude  we’re  deser¬ 
vin’  of,  from  Dawson?” 

“She  blew  her  whistle,  all  right,”  Mike 
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felt  moved  to  defend  the  sister  ship,  “and 
blamed  near  stopped  her  wheel!” 

Many  seamen  were  touchy  on  this  subject. 
The  boats  carried  so  little  extra  steam  that 
they  were  constrained  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  the  malter  of  marine  courtesy.  A 
good  hearty  salute  was  virtually  certain  to 
exhaust  their  powers  of  locomotion. 

’Course,  she  blew,”  shouted  the  skipper, 
so  furiously  that  several  passengers  drew  near 
to  learn  what  the  quarrel  was  about.  “I 
told  ye  that,  in  the  fur-r-st  place.  But  if 
she  hadn’t,  if  she  hadn’t  acted  with  this  here 
propriety  that  I’m  talkin’  aboot,  you  wouldna 
gie  a  ‘go-to-hell !’  That's  what  comes  of  bein’ 
a  pilot.  ...  Ye  don’t  know  propriety  when 
ye  see  it,  and  if  ye  don’t  see  it,  ye  don’t  gie 
a  damn!” 

“Inside  of  half  an  hour,”  mused  Mike, 
“I’ll  be  wrappin’  myself  around  the  stiffest 
drink  in  George  Butler’s  saloon.” 

As  a  conversationalist,  it  will  be  recalled, 
Mike  was  a  sodden  failure.  The  skipper 
turned  disgustedly  away  to  concern  himself 
with  the  exigent  business  of  docking,  but  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  inform  the  three 
men  on  the  wharf  what,  in  his  opinion, 
constituted  civic  indecency. 

The  three  hundred  passengers  who  had 
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crowded  the  little  steamer,  bustled  ashore. 
They  were  a  cosmopolitan  throng,  drawn 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  eaith.  Soldiers  of 
fortune  and  prospectors  rubbed  shoulders 
with  dance-hall  attaches,  travelling  salesmen 
and  Government  officials.  All  were  young, 
all  were  eager  for  adventure  in  this  glamorous 
new  land,  and  all  were  prepared  to  meet  life 
with  a  smile. 

Among  the  first  to  step  ashore  was  C.  B. 
Burns,  the  new  Territorial  Secretary,  (Mr. 
Burns  is.  the  present  librarian  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Ottawa),  and  he  was  immediately 
recognized  by  one  of  the  trio  on  the  dock. 

“Hullo,  Clem,”  he  cried,  “I  didn’t  realize 
until  this  minute  that  you  are  the  Burns  we’ve 
been  expecting.” 

“Weldy  Young,  as  I  live,”  exclaimed  the 
other. 

“How’s  everything  in  the  glorious  Capi¬ 
tal?” 

“About  the  same  as  ever.” 

“Russell  House  doing  fairish  business? 
And  the  Bodega?” 

“Both  missing  you.  And  we  miss  you  on 
the  ice,  too.  Hockey  isn’t  the  same,  Weldy, 
since  you  left  the  team.  You’ll  have  to  come 
back  and  win  us  the  championship.” 

“We’ll  start  something  out  here,”  pro- 
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mised  Young.  “There’s  ice  a-plenty  and 
you’re  no  dusty  player,  yourself.”  He  beck¬ 
oned  his  friends.  “This  is  Tom  Hinton,  Clem. 
Ever  know  him  in  the  old  home  town?” 

Burns  said  that  he  recognized  the  name. 
“Hintonburg’s  named  after  your  family,  I 
suppose?” 

Tom  acknowledged  the  compliment  his 
family  had  bestowed  on  the  suburb  and  intro¬ 
duced  Casey  Moran,  reporter  on  The  Nugget. 

Curiously  enough,  just  as  this  volume  goes 
to  press,  Casey  steps  vividly  into  the  story. 
Before  me  lies  the  first  issue  of  The  Tropical 
Sun— a  newspaper  published  in  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela,  and  an  item  clipped  from  a 
metropolitan  daily: 

The  editor  of  the  new  paper  is  Casey 
Moran,  a  well-known  journalistic  wan¬ 
derer,  who  will  be  remembered  locally  by 
all  former  Klondykers.  Moran  started 
one  of  the  first  papers  in  the  north,  having 
been  for  the  past  30  years  a  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  publisher.  He  has,  on  three  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  started  publishing  news¬ 
papers  in  Mexico,  only  to  be  expelled  from 
the  country.  On  a  couple  of  occasions  he 
reached  the  U.S.  Mexican  border  a  few 
seconds  before  a  pursuing  file  of  Villa’s 
men. 

The  Tropical  Sun  is  hand  set,  and 
printed  on  an  old  Washington  press. 
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Moran  in  his  first  edition  introduces  his 
paper  as  follows: 

“This  is  certainly  a  terrible  looking 
newspaper.  Its  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  will  give  any  of  the  new  generation 
the  willies.  Old  Washington  hand  press 
men  will  lean  back,  however,  and  think 
of  the  olden  times. 

“Every  printer  in  the  shop  is  a  Vene- 
zuealano  and  of  course  sets  type  Spanish 
style,  and  divisions  are  made  at  the  end 
of  the  line  regardless  of  syllables.  None 
of  them  speak  English  but  there  are  some 
words  they  have  heard  with  such  fre¬ 
quency  this  past  week  that  they  not  only 
can  speak  them,  but  they  know  what 
they  mean.” 

The  Sun  is  a  weekly.  Maracaibo  is,  as 
the  paper  explains,  a  town  now  398  years  old. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  a  boom  at  the  present 
time. 

Returning  again  to  The  Nugget,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  this  pioneer  newspaper  was 
owned  by  Professor  George — the  title  bearing 
no  relation  to  his  academic  qualifications,  but 
to  his  ability  as  a  sleight-of-hand  performer. 
During  one  period  of  his  career,  the  “profes¬ 
sor”  had  followed  the  restless  movements  of 
a  circus. 

Adjourning  to  a  convenient  hostelry,  Burns 
remarked  upon  the  unusual  quiet.  “The  town 
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looks  dead,”  he  observed,  “not  a  soul  about. 
Has  there  been  another  stampede  to  north¬ 
ward,  or  is  everyone  down  in  the  mines?” 

The  trio  laughed,  and  explained  that  this 
being  June  21st,  everybody  had  gone  up  on 
the  mountain. 

“It’s  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Day.” 

Time,  in  that  isolated  country,  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  light  and  dark,  freeze-up  and  clean¬ 
up,  rather  than  by  calendars  and  a  daily 
whistle.  Out  on  the  creeks,  miners  would 
frequently  hail  a  visitor  with  the  question, 
“Say,  pardner,  is  this  Toosday  or  We’n’sday? 
We’ve  been  arguin’  about  it  till  we  ’most 
come  to  blows.  You  settle  it  .  .  .  there’s  a 
pinch  of  dust  for  the  right  man.” 

And  the  visitor  would  usually  say, 

“You’re  both  wrong.  This  is  Thursday.” 

“We  don’t  need  much  impetus  to  start  a 
party  here  in  Dawson,”  Young  continued, 
“and  the  coming  of  the  sun,  after  months  of 
darkness,  is  occasion  for  a  great  celebration.” 

Burns  asked  why  the  three  of  them  had 
passed  up  the  festivities. 

“Speaking  for  myself,”  said  Hinton,  “I 
didn’t  feel  the  urge  for  another  revel.  We 
gave  Percy  Stevenson  a  farewell  banquet  last 
night,  and  to-day  I’m  stricken  with  over¬ 
powering  languor.” 
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(Mr.  Stevenson  has  for  many  years  occu¬ 
pied  the  Manager’s  chair  in  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  at  Ottawa,  and  recently  received 
his  promotion  to  Managership  at  Montreal. 
Percy  fills  his  position  creditably.  Distinc¬ 
tion  fits  him  neatly,  but  one  can’t  suppress 
the  hope  that  there  are  times  when  he,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  would  exchange  his  dignity  and 
success  for  one  riotous  day  in  the  Yukon.) 

However,  strengthened  by  the  refresh¬ 
ments  of  The  Green  Tree,  Young  suggested 
that  after  all,  it  was  a  pity  to  miss  the  party 
on  the  mountain.  It  wasn’t  fair  to  Burns. 
He  should  see  how  Dawson  ushered  in  the 
summer.  Here,  was  something  to  write  home 
about. 

He  wrote.  Some  time  after  his  arrival,  he 
advised  an  anxious  family  that  they  need 
have  no  concern  for  his  habits;  that  he 
hadn’t  been  out  a  night  after  dark,  since  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Yukon! 

“Do  we  walk?”  asked  the  newcomer. 

“We  do.  The  old  and  fat  ones  go  by 
buckboard  along  a  trail  that  winds  round 
.  .  .  and  round  .  .  .  and  round  .  .  .”  Weldy 
Young  demonstrated  with  a  rather  vague 
finger,  “but  able-bodied  fellows  like  us  can 
make  it  in  half  an  hour.” 

Up  an  almost  perpendicular  path  the  men 
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struggled,  to  be  greeted  by  cheers  when  they 
reached  the  summit.  Here,  an  interesting 
scene  presented  itself.  Nearly  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  the  ridge  was  gay  with  merry¬ 
makers  in  holiday  regalia — the  smart  uniforms 
of  the  Mounted  Police  offsetting  the  white 
ducks  and  sport  costumes  of  the  civilians. 
Close  at  hand,  a  group  surrounded  a  picnic 
basket;  farther  away,  card  games  were  in 
progress ;  yonder,  couples  were  dancing  to  the 
thin  strains  of  banjos  and  mandolins.  Bon¬ 
fires  blazed  at  intervals,  and  Mexican  saddles 
strewn  about  on  the  grass  gave  evidence  that 
some  of  those  present  had  taken  the  trail  on 
horseback. 

At  midnight,  the  community-singing 
abruptly  ceased.  From  all  quarters  arose 
the  cry, 

“There  it  is!  I  see  it!” 

It  wasn’t — and  they  didn’t!  The  sun, 
owing  to  Dawson’s  latitude  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  actually  disappeared  for  a  short 
half  hour,  but  argument  was  futile.  It  al¬ 
ways  is,  with  those  whose  robust  imagination 
enriches  their  physical  vision,  and  enables 
them  to  see  that  which  does  not  exist.  There 
were  many  people  in  Dawson  who  avowed 
that  the  solar  body  never  dropped  out  of 
sight. 
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In  the  tender  hours  of  a  new  day,  Burns 
found  himself  the  centre  of  a  lively  group 
making  its  way  to  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
mess.  It  seemed  that  the  banquet  to  Ste¬ 
venson  had  not  entirely  exhausted  the  re¬ 
sources  of  that  institution,  which  fact  in 
itself  constituted  a  sufficient  excuse  for  another 
party.  It  was  here,  in  later  years,  that 
Service,  a  junior  in  the  Bank,  spent  many  of 
his  leisure  hours. 

When  the  company  arrived,  several  experts 
were  regulating  the  flow  of  the  punch  bowl, 
and  Dick  Cowan,  President  of  the  Mess,  was 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  billiard  table, 
bullying  a  set  of  ancient  bagpipes.  The 
guests,  of  whom  there  were  many,  responded 
variously  to  the  mellowing  influences  of  the 
entertainment. 

Presently,  a  gentleman  whom  we  will 
distinguish  by  the  lyrical  name  of  McSwoozle, 
felt  his  Scotch  blood  begin  to  stir.  The 
magic  of  the  pipes  possessed  him.  Something 
in  the  exquisite  caterwauling  Cowan  wrung 
from  the  tortured  instrument,  roused  an 
emotion  too  deep  for  words. 

"The  pibroch,”  he  cried,  "play  me  the 
pibroch  of  my  ancestors.” 

He  was  prepared  to  discourse  substantially 
upon  the  exploits  of  his  kinsmen,  but  none 
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seemed  inclined  to  listen.  After  several  vain 
attempts  to  catch  the  ear  of  a  neighbour,  he 
retired  to  a  corner  and  nursed  his  grievance 
gloomily. 

The  piping  ceased.  His  repertory  and 
wind  becoming  exhausted  at  the  same  moment, 
President  Cowan  called  for  volunteers  to  carry 
on  the  programme,  and  this  detail  arranged, 
he  composed  himself  at  full  length  on  the 
table. 

“The  Lay  of  the  Lasht  Minstrel,”  mur¬ 
mured  McSwoozle,  from  his  corner. 

Somebody  laughed  and  offended  him. 
He  felt  that  the  others  should  appreciate  the 
solemnity  of  this  occasion. 

“Nothin’  funny,”  he  protested.  “  ’casion 
for  sadness.  .  .  .  Lasht  mi’shtrel,”  he  struggled 
to  explain,  “.  .  .  very  end  of  ’em  ...  no 
more  ’tall  .  .  .  don’shee?  .  .  .  LASHT  .  .  . 
great  loss  t’  mi’shtresshy.  .  .  .” 

He  looked  challengingly  around,  suspicious 
of  this  word,  himself.  Even  to  him,  it  had  an 
unfamiliar  sound. 

The  bagpipes  passed  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  increased  violence  was  done  the  silence 
of  the  night.  When  two  of  the  boys  fought 
for  possession  of  the  instrument,  McSwoozle’s 
melancholy  was  transformed  into  mirth.  He 
began  to  laugh  .  .  .  “Shilly  shee  thos’  fellows 
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heavin’  an’  swellin’  t’  get  wail  from  shet 
rushty  tubes.  ...” 

Everybody  began  to  laugh. 

“Know  all  ’bout  mushik,”  McSwoozle 
cried.  “Ought  instrucht  shilly  fellows  in 
rudimensh.  .  .  .  Do  .  .  .re  .  .  .  me.  .  .fa” 
he  sang,  between  gusts  of  laughter. 

“Shilly  keep  on  laughing,”  he  observed, 
“butsh  eashier  keep  on  than  sthop  .  .  .” 

He  kept  on. 

Someone  thumped  him  on  the  back  and 
thrust  the  pipes  into  his  hand.  “It’s  up  to 
you,  Old-timer,”  cried  a  voice  above  the  din. 
“Let’s  hear  what  you  can  do!” 

“He’s  drunksh,”  McSwoozle  decided. 
“Dishgushtinglee  drunk.  I’ll  humour  the 
fellow.” 

He  blew  a  screech  that  thrilled  him. 
“Nashral  born  musichan,”  he  said.  “Inheri- 
tansch  .  .  .  atavism  .  .  .  listen  t’  thish .  .  .” 

No  one  heeded  him. 

“Lishen,”  he  urged.  “Please  lishen.  .  .” 

Melancholy  once  more  possessed  him. 
Like  all  inspired  artists,  he  craved  human 
appreciation. 

“  ’right!”  he  said.  “I’ll  leave  .  .  .  never 
sthay  where  ’m  not  wanted  .  .  .  grossh- 
minded  men  .  .  .  No  artishtic  re-actionsh 
.  .  .  No  shoul.  .  .  .” 
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A  yearning  for  night  possessed  him — the 
deep  blue  night  such  as  he  had  always  known. 
Vaguely,  he  visioned  wide  spaces,  rolling 
moors  and  hillsides  mantled  with  heather. 
He  fancied  himself  a  proud  chieftain  about 
to  lead  his  clan  to  battle,  bagpipes  in  his 
martial  hand.  With  great  cunning  (which 
was  needless,  since  no  one  was  concerned  with 
his  movements)  McSwoozle  sneaked  through 
a  side  door  into  the  daylit  street.  Although 
disconcerted  by  this  phenomenon,  instinct 
warned  him  to  place  the  greatest  possible 
distance  between  himself  and  possible  pur¬ 
suit.  He  started  to  run,  made  a  mis-step  and 
rolled  off  the  high  plank  walk  into  a  slough 
of  sombre  and  clinging  mud.  Extricating 
himself  was  no  simple  achievement.  The 
noble  instrument  which  refused  to  be  discarded 
twined  about  his  legs  like  a  family  of  affec¬ 
tionate  vipers.  The  weight  of  his  clothing 
was  terrific,  but  after  much  wallowing  he 
managed  to  climb  to  the  opposite  bank  and 
secure  a  hold  on  the  steps  of  an  approaching 
building. 

“Peashe  .  .  .  perfect  peashe  ...”  he 
murmured,  and  squeezed  a  piercing  contra¬ 
diction  from  his  companion. 

Suddenly,  like  a  Genie,  a  huge  Mountie 
appeared  at  his  elbow.  “Say,  wot  be  ye  a- 
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doin  awt  here?”  he  demanded,  in  the  unin¬ 
telligent  manner  of  persons  paid  to  be  imper¬ 
tinent. 

“Can’t  you  shee?”  retorted  the  musician. 
“Can’t  you  hear?  Lishen  .  .  .  I’ll  play.  .  .” 

“Ye  better  come  along  aw  me,”  snapped 
the  other.  “An’  dawn’t  ye  make  no  row 
abawt  it!” 

Ever  courteous,  the  young  man  rose  and 
accompanied  him.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
Barracks  received  the  two  of  them,  and  one 
showed  the  other  into  a  small  and  not  parti¬ 
cularly  attractive  cubicle,  where  he  promptly 
resigned  himself  to  untroubled,  dreamless 
slumber. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  thoughtful  atten¬ 
dant  appeared  with  a  large  iron  pot  from 
which  he  ladled  generous  spoonfuls  of  por¬ 
ridge  to  the  various  occupants  of  the  place. 
McSwoozle  declined,  politely,  but  his  neigh¬ 
bours  on  either  side  (held  on  a  charge  of 
murder)  took  their  breakfast  with  evident 
relish. 

At  ten  o’clock  a  sad,  if  not  overly  wise 
Scot  was  led  to  the  Court  Room.  He  was 
not  alone.  There  were  many  delinquents. 
The  genial  Captain  Wroughton,  of  the  Mount¬ 
ed  Police,  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  at 
the  post,  was  the  magistrate  presiding. 
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“What’s  the  charge?”  he  asked,  regarding 
the  mud-caked  prisoner  with  a  fugitive  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

“Yer  anner,”  returned  the  policeman,  “I 
found  him  a-settin’  on  the  steps  av  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  a-playin’  ava  musical 
instrument  at  arf-past  three  this  mawning.” 

The  Captain  glanced  towards  the  battered 
exhibit,  barked  loudly,  and  covered  his  mouth 
with  his  hand.  After  an  embarrassing  inter¬ 
val,  he  subdued  the  sound  to  a  magisterial 
cough. 

“This  is  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  the 
bagpipes  described  as  a  musical  instrument,” 
he  pronounced.  “I’d  call  it  a  weapon  of 
offence.  Case  dismissed  with  a  caution  .  .  . 
Next!” 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  KLONDIKE 


DISCOVERY. 


The  aeroplane  dash  to  the  Rouyn  gold¬ 
fields  and  the  swarming  into  the  Red  Lake 
Mining  District,  remind  one  of  the  piping 
days  of  ’98,  since  when  there  has  never, 
probably,  been  a  gold-rush  that  did  not 
number  Yukoners  among  its  personnel;  and 
listening  to  their  imperishable  reminiscences, 
the  tenderfoot  concludes  that  nothing  is  ever 
likely  to  equal  in  spectacular  features  and 
world-wide  interest,  the  stampede  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Carmac’s  famous  discovery  Old- 
timers  never  weary  of  telling  the  story  .  .  . 

George  Washington  Carmac  was  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  most  people  thought 
from  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  didn’t  matter. 
In  the  Yukon,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  a  man’s 
past  was  sacred;  it  was  his  own.  He  was  a 
sort  of  congenital  deserter,  taking  very  in¬ 
formal  leave  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
trekking  northward,  and  eventually  making 
his  fortune;  then  deserting  his  wife,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Seattle,  squared  things  with  the 
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Department,  and  finally  deserted  that  locality, 
disappearing  into  parts  unknown. 

Carmac  had  travelled  about  the  Yukon 
long  before  making  his  rich  find ;  he  was  seen 
in  the  country  as  early  as  1887.  He  claimed 
as  companions  three  Siwash  Indians — Skoo- 
kum  Jim,  Tagish  Charlie  (Jim’s  cousin)  and 
a  woman,  Jim’s  sister.  To  this  latter  his 
marriage  was  complete  in  every  particular 
save  the  ceremony.  Carmac  spoke  two 
Indian  dialects;  Jim’s  accomplishment  lay  in 
his  strength  (Skookum  means  strong)  and  at 
one  time  he  “packed  freight”  for  Commission¬ 
er  Ogilvie,  over  the  Pass,  carrying  a  load  twice 
as  heavy  as  that  which  the  other  packers 
carried  and  receiving  substantially  more  pay. 

Tagish  (No  Good)  Charlie  claims  histori¬ 
cal  recognition  mainly  because  success  went 
to  his  head.  After  “discovery”,  when  money 
was  more  plentiful  than  he  had  ever  dreamed, 
he  tried  the  interesting  experiment  of  convert¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  dust  into  liquid,  and 
one  day,  in  an  irresponsible  condition,  he  fell 
off  the  Carcross  Bridge  near  White  Horse,  and 
was  drowned.  (Carcross  is  a  contraction  of 
Cariboo  Crossing.)  Little  is  known  of  the 
third  native  of  the  party. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1896,  Car¬ 
mac  and  the  three  Indians  stopped  for  lunch 
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on  Bonanza  Creek,  some  nine  miles  from  the 
spot  that  later  became  the  city  of  Dawson. 
They  were  hunting  game,  but  hopeful  ever  of 
the  existence  of  gold,  were  always  on  the 
lookout  for  a  sign  of  “colours.” 

While  the  Indians  were  preparing  the  meal, 
Carmac  walked  down  to  the  Creek  and  began 
to  pan.  Suddenly,  he  saw  it — the  gleam 
that  turns  men’s  dreams  to  reality.  He 
shouted  for  the  others,  and  together  they 
made  further  explorations,  deciding  that  this 
was  a  genuine  “discovery.” 

This  is  the  usual  story. 

William  Ogilvie,  who  knew  the  Yukon  as 
very  few  have  known  it,  gives  a  different 
version,  introducing,  conspicuously,  the  names 
of  Joe  Ladue  and  Bob  Henderson. 

The  former,  who  came  into  the  country  in 
1882  and  failed  in  his  mining  expectations, 
entered  the  service  of  Harper  and  McQuesten, 
and  later,  took  charge  of  the  new  trading- 
post  at  Ogilvie,  where  all  incoming  miners 
called  on  their  way  down  the  river.  For 
these,  Joe  always  had  a  new  and  encouraging 
story  of  prospects  that  would  make  their 
fortune. 

Among  those  who  came  to  the  Yukon 
before  the  Klondike  discovery  was  Robert 
Henderson,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  rover, 
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he  turned  from  sailor  to  prospector,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  love  of  gold,  but  because  of 
his  unquenchable  thirst  for  adventure.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  believed  that  the  richest 
claim  on  earth  would  not  hold  him  if  he  had 
to  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  work  it. 

In  July,  1894,  Henderson  and  two  asso¬ 
ciates,  Kendrick  and  Snider,  arrived  at  Ogil- 
vie  wdiere  Joe  was  waiting  for  them  with  one 
of  his  seductive  yarns.  As  the  location  he 
mentioned  was  comparatively  virgin  ground, 
Henderson’s  imagination  was  immediately 
fired  and  he  set  off  to  investigate  the  district. 
On  the  whole,  his  search  was  discouraging. 
Not  only  did  he  fail  to  find  rich  pay  dirt,  but 
at  the  head  of  Australia  Creek  he  met  with 
an  accident  that  nearly  put  an  end  to  his 
career.  At  flood  tide,  with  the  spring  freshets 
plunging  down  the  hillsides,  he  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  a  crossing.  In  crawling  over 
the  improvised  bridge  which  he  had  made 
by  felling  a  tree,  Henderson  slipped,  the 
sharp  end  of  a  limb  piercing  his  calf  and 
holding  him  suspended  in  mid-air.  Summon¬ 
ing  his  sailor-craft,  he  managed  to  swing 
himself  up  to  the  tree,  and  having  never 
relinquished  his  axe,  cut  himself  free.  He 
struggled  back  to  camp  where  he  was  confined 
for  many  days  and  feeling  thoroughly  dis- 
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couraged,  made  a  boat  out  of  moose  and  deer¬ 
skins  and  returned  to  Ogilvie. 

After  months  spent  in  various  localities, 
Henderson  discovered  a  2-cent  prospect  at  a 
place  which  he  named  Gold  Bottom,  and 
determined  to  work  this  further,  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Ogilvie  for  provisions  when  he 
met  George  Carmac  engaged  in  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike  River. 
Henderson,  in  accordance  with  the  unwritten 
miner’s  code,  spoke  of  his  discovery  and  in¬ 
vited  Carmac  to  go  to  Gold  Bottom  and 
stake.  Carmac  set  out  for  the  district  with 
his  Indian  associates— to  whom  Henderson 
vigourously  objected.  They  found  a  little  gold 
on  the  way  to  the  Gold  Bottom  location,  but 
pushed  on  hoping  to  do  better.  Disappointed 
however  with  the  Henderson  prospect,  they 
turned  back  to  make  further  explorations  on 
their  own. 

Food  becoming  scarce,  they  were  obliged 
to  look  for  game,  and  Ogilvie  states  that  while 
waiting  for  the  party  to  gather  round  a  fallen 
moose,  Jim  discovered  gold. 

It  seems  that  Carmac  told  the  Indians 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  record,  and  it 
was  then  arranged  for  the  former  to  claim 
“discovery”  assigning  half  interest  in  it  to  Jim. 
“So  on  the  morning  of  August  17,  1896, 
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Carmac  staked  500  feet  in  length  up 
and  down  in  the  direction  of  Creek  Valley 
and  No.  1  below  discovery  of  same  length; 
both  the  full  width  of  the  Valley  bottom  or 
from  base  to  base  of  the  hill  on  either  side  as 
the  regulations  then  read.  No.  2  below  was 
staked  for  Tagish  Charlie  and  No.  1  above 
for  Skookum  Jim.” 

There  has  been  bitter  argument  over  this 
incident,  but  officially  George  Carmac  is 
accepted  as  the  discoverer. 

The  gold  panned  out  of  the  surface  gravel 
on  “Discovery”  was  put  into  a  Winchester 
rifle  cartridge-shell  and  the  party  went  back 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike.  “Klondike”, 
by  the  way,  is  from  the  Indian  Tron-diuck, 
meaning  Hammer-water,  this  from  the  fact 
that  the  stream  was  a  famous  salmon-run  and 
a  barrier  of  stakes  was  driven  across  the  mouth 
to  compel  the  fish  to  enter  the  traps  set  for 
them.  These  stakes  had  to  be  hammered  into 
the  gravel — hence  the  name. 

Neither  Dawson  nor  White  Horse  were 
visioned  then,  but  near  the  site  where  the 
former  now  stands,  the  men  built  a  raft,  and 
because  the  country  all  around  was  alive  with 
prospectors  looking  for  the  Henderson  dis¬ 
covery,  they  left  Skookum  Jim  (the  strong 
man)  to  guard  their  property  against  claim 
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jumpers.  Carmac  and  Tagish  Charlie  floated 
down  to  Forty  mile— some  fifty-two  miles 
from  Dawson,  where  they  promptly  recorded. 

Henderson  always  resented  Carmac’s  neg¬ 
lect  to  send  him  word  of  the  new  discovery; 
the  result  being  that  he  did  not  learn  of  the 
find  which  was  brought  about  through  his 
labours  and  invitation,  until  all  the  ground 
on  both  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  had  been 
staked. 

Despite  tight-lipped  precautions,  news  of 
the  gold  find  leaked  out  and  virtually  the 
whole  town  of  Fortymile  (consisting  of  some 
hundred  souls)  stampeded  up  the  river.  The 
velocity  of  the  water  took  Carmac  and  his 
companion  down  in  about  nine  hours,  but  a 
week  or  so  was  required  to  make  the  journey 
up.  Eddies  and  rapids  were  so  numerous 
that  the  boats  had  to  keep  well  away  from 
mid-stream  ;  they  had  to  hug  the  banks  and 
follow  the  indentations  of  the  shore-line.  By 
means  of  poling,  they  were  propelled  up  the 
river. 

There  was  an  alternative — pushing 
through  the  dense  brush,  overland.  But  this 
was  a  terrible  trip — quite  as  long  as  the  other 
and  infinitely  more  exhausting. 
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“Two  Years 
Elapse  ” 


It  has  frequently  been  asked  why  news  of 
the  discovery  did  not  reach  the  outside 
world  until  nearly  two  years  after  Carmac 
found  gold.  In  the  first  place,  all  those  with 
knowledge  of  it  were  themselves  busily  occu¬ 
pied  up  on  the  creeks  where  there  were  no 
telegraph  offices  nor  postal  stations.  This 
was  in  the  summer  and  winter  of  ’96-7.  In 
the  second  place,  when  navigation  opened 
about  the  middle  of  June,  ’97,  and  a  boat  came 
back  to  Seattle  with  the  news,  it  was  too 
late  to  start  outfitting  and  catch  an  up-bound 
steamer  that  season. 

Consequently  the  summer  of  ’98  had 
come  before  the  big  rush  went  in. 

After  Carmac  had  taken  “the  cream”  off 
his  claim  and  sold  it,  the  first  dredge  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  Yukon  moved  up  there.  Before 
coming  to  Bonanza  Creek,  the  Lewes  River 
Dredging  Company  had  been  established  near 
White  Horse,  but  with  only  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess.  Under  the  management  of  Edward 
Simpson,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  they  did  well 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  discovery  claim. 
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A  VIRTUE  OF  NECESSITY 


Among  those  who  stampeded  first  from 
Fortymile  was  a  Swede,  called  Charlie 
Andersen,  said  to  be  the  only  man  with  any 
real  money  on  his  person.  One  night,  a  school 
of  sharks  fell  upon  Charlie,  overcoming  him 
with  exaggerated  hospitality,  and  when  he  was 
sufficiently  drunk,  they  took  his  six  hundred 
dollars,  giving  him  in  exchange  the  deed  for  a 
claim  on  Eldorado. 

Then,  discreetly,  they  disappeared. 

Charlie  made  a  terrible  scene  when  he 
came  to.  He  rushed  to  the  police  and  raved 
extravagantly.  But  they  could  do  nothing. 
Having  no  other  resources,  he  went  to  his  claim 
and 

TOOK  OUT 


OVER 


A 


MILLION! 
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CHAPTER  III 
COMMISSIONER  OGILVIE 


A  MAN  OF  THE  NORTH 

(7**  HE  ADMINISTRATION  of  The  Yu- 
(  O  kon  at  its  inception,  followed  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  West  Territories’ 
Act,  providing  for  a  Commissioner  and  a 
wholly  appointive  Council.  Its  personnel 
consisted  of  a  Chairman  (who  was  Commis¬ 
sioner)  and  five  senior  Government  Officials 
—a  Federal  Judge,  a  Controller,  a  Gold  Com¬ 
missioner,  a  Registrar  and  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police. 
Later,  however,  in  response  to  the  continued 
demand  of  individuals,  Miners’  Meetings  and 
Delegations,  the  Federal  Government  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  doubled  the  size  of  the  Council  by 
authorizing  the  election  of  five  additional 
members,  thus  providing  for  five  appointive 
officials  and  five  that  were  elective. 

The  first  Commissioner  to  preside  over  the 
Territory  was  Major  James  Morrow  Walsh, 
of  Brockville.  He  was  very  properly  an 
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officer  of  the  Police,  for  it  must  be  obvious 
that  a  specialist  in  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  was  the  man  for  the  post,  at  that 
time.  The  Assistant  Gold  Commissioner  was 
Oswald  Stirling  Finnie,  of  Ottawa,  a  graduate 
of  McGill  ’96  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science;  and 
now  Director  of  the  North  West  Territories, 
Yukon  Branch.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
Professional  Institute  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Do  you  remember  that  the  first  English 
sovereigns  issued  by  the  Mint  in  Ottawa  were 
made  from  Yukon  gold  sent  to  the  Capital 
by  Finnie? 

The  second  Governor  of  the  Yukon  was 
William  Ogilvie,  to  whom  no  old-timer  needs 
an  introduction ;  one  of  the  straightest  men  who 
ever  crossed  the  Dawson  trail.  His  name 
stands  for  a  tradition,  a  principle  in  govern¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  an  outstanding  example  of 
public  service  and  incorruptibility.  His  posi¬ 
tion  afforded  rare  opportunities  for  material 
gain,  and  there  would  have  been  few  to  know 
whether  or  not,  he  was  picking  up  half  a 
million.  Indeed,  few  would  have  criticized 
him  if  he  had.  But  he  was  magnificently 
honest,  and  tried  to  hold  others  to  his  fine 
principles  of  living — an  attitude  for  which  he 
forfeited  universal  popularity,  that  reward  of 
smaller  men.  Respected  he  undoubtedly 
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was;  and  feared,  perhaps.  But  he  was  not 
popular. 

Ogilvie  knew  the  Yukon  Country  long 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  focussed 
upon  it,  and  his  many  years  of  service  there 
gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  peoples, 
its  geography  and  its  resources.  On  these 
subjects  none  was  better  informed  than  he. 
Despite  all  of  which,  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  mind  were  salient  points  in  his  character. 

“I’m  just  a  plain  surveyor,  an  outdoor 
man,”  he  used  to  say.  “I  have  no  faculty  for 
diplomatic  detail.  But  I  know  a  little  about 
measuring  up  a  creek — or  a  hill-side.” 

When  tenders  were  called  for,  Ogilvie  used 
to  examine  them  with  hawkish  eyes— down 
to  the  last  decimal.  Should  he  suspect  they 
were  too  high  (a  not  infrequent  occurrence), 
he  would  proceed  to  the  locality  specified, 
and  measure  the  entire  “job”  with  a  foot-rule 
.  .  .  the  site  of  a  proposed  bridge,  for  example. 
Then,  his  suspicions  confirmed,  he  would  call 
for  new  tenders,  disappointing  many  a  con¬ 
tractor  who  felt  that  for  friendship’s  sake,  a 
little  “velvet”  should  have  been  pushed  his 
way. 

“I  know  to  a  dollar  what  materials  and 
labour  cost,”  he  once  told  a  disgruntled 
acquaintance,  “and  I’m  not  going  to  throw 
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a  Man  of  Government  money  into  the  pocket  of  some 
the  North  fellow  who  talks  loudly  about  making  an 


‘honest’  dollar!” 

His  summary  treatment  of  the  venal 
element  was  prompt  and  decisive.  A  certain 
Thomas  Blank’s  letter  will  serve  as  an  illus¬ 
tration.  Mr.  Blank’s  extraordinary  form  of 
address  was  obviously  intended  to  be  flatter¬ 
ing.  That  it  missed  fire  should  be  a  warning 
to  others  of  his  kidney. 


Skagway,  Alaska, 

June  — ,  18 — , 

c/o  Silverhorn  Hotel. 


Hon.  William  Ogilvie, 

Governor  Yukon, 

Dawson,  Y.T. 

Whorty  Sir: 

I  am  writin  you  to  know  if  you  would  look  favourable  on 
a  proposition  for  me  to  come  in  ther  and  start  a  brewery.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  business.  Thers  big  money  in  it. 
If  you  can  say  the  word  at  Ottawa  and  get  me  a  lisense,  I’ll 
SPLIT  IT  UP  WITH  YOU  FIFTY-FIFTY.  Hopin  to  hear 
from  you, 


Yours  etc., 


Thomas  Blank. 


Ogilvie’s  reply  was  prompt  and  pointed. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Blank, 

Silverhorn  Hotel, 

Skagway,  Alaska. 

Sir: 


A  Man  of 
the  North 


I  have  your  letter  of  the  — st  inst.,  and  note  contents. 

You  may  congratulate  yourself  that  you  are  on  the 
American  side  of  the  line,  where  you  had  better  remain;  because 
I  assure  you,  that  if  you  ever  come  into  this  Territory,  it  will 
give  me  much  pleasure  to  endeavour  to  land  you  behind  the 
bars. 


Your  obedient  servant, 


William  Ogilvie, 

Commissioner. 


Mr.  Ogilvie  tells  many  amusing  stories  in 
his  volume,  Early  Days  of  the  Yukon. 
One  of  these  concerns  the  bitter  civic  rivalry 
that  flamed  between  two  primitive  settle¬ 
ments  that  existed  before  the  rush  of  ’98. 

It  should  be  understood  that  after  Carmac 
recorded  his  claim,  the  influx  into  the  new 
gold-field  necessitated  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions  as  would  serve  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  miners,  and  these  had  to  be 
nearer  than  Fortymile.  Such  was  the  in¬ 
ception  of  Dawson. 

The  site  was  covered  with  scrub  timber 
with  a  fringe  of  larger  trees  along  the  river- 
bank,  and  there  was  little  at  that  time  to 
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suggest  the  flourishing  town  that  was  pre¬ 
sently  to  develop  there.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Klondike  River  lay  a  stretch  of  “flats” 
that  had  been  built  upon  by  Indians,  whose 
cabins  were  now,  however,  occupied  by  white 
men.  This  district,  later  known  as  South 
Dawson,  was  in  the  early  days,  favoured  by 
the  residents  of  the  other  camp  with  the 
name  of  a  small,  wingless,  parasitic  insect 
that  gained  unprecedented  prominence  during 
the  late  war.  Neverthless,  L-town  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  having  two  saloons  while 
Dawson,  proper,  had  only  one,  of  which  Joe 
Ladue  was  the  proprietor. 

There  was  very  little  whiskey  in  the  place 
and  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  the  men  cheer¬ 
fully  paid  fifty  cents  a  glass  at  either  place 
for  the  mixture.  During  the  winter  of  ’96-7, 
the  last  arrival  from  the  Outside  brought  very 
disturbing  news — Queen  Victoria  was  criti¬ 
cally  ill — Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  lay  at  the 
point  of  death — War  between  England  and 
Russia  was  imminent,  and,  perhaps  more 
agitating  than  all  of  these  to  the  camp  was 
the  prospect  of  a  prize  fight  between  James 
J.  Corbett  and  Robert  Fitzsimmons,  scheduled 
for  the  spring. 

Nearly  everybody  had  money  on  the  fight. 
The  Americans  stood  behind  Corbett  to  a 
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man,  the  Englishmen  backed  Fitzsimmons, 
and  the  Canadians  divided  their  allegiance 
about  fifty-fifty. 

Now,  although  these  items  of  international 
interest  were  received  early  in  the  year  (’97), 
nothing  further  could  be  learned  until  the 
spring  break-up.  Ice  began  to  run  at  noon 
on  May  fourteenth,  and  by  the  sixteenth  had 
thinned  out  sufficiently  to  allow  boats  to 
come  down. 

They  came!  In  unanticipated  numbers 
they  plunged  down  the  river — fleets  of  them, 
and  the  residents  of  L-town  took  full  and 
complete  advantage  of  their  coming. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the 
slight  put  upon  their  settlement. 

They  painted  a  large  sign — DANGER 
BELOW,  KEEP  TO  THE  RIGHT— and 
erected  it  in  a  prominent  place  about  a  mile 
above  their  town. 

The  first  boats  were  following  the  ice  as 
closely  as  possible.  They  took  alarm  at  the 
warning  and  hugged  the  right  bank  with 
utmost  care,  thus  guiding  the  whole  flotilla 
to  the  waiting  town.  Here,  they  landed, 
found  welcome  and  congenial  company,  and 
over  the  occasional  glass  of  Scotch  discussed 
the  important  topics  of  the  day.  They 
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assumed,  naturally,  that  they  were  in  Dawson 
and  no  one  disabused  their  minds  of  error. 

It  happened  that  a  certain  Dawsonite  had 
gone  over  the  Klondike  that  morning  to  the 
other  settlement,  where  he  saw  the  beach 
literally  covered  with  boats.  Learning  of  the 
trick  that  had  been  played,  he  returned  home 
to  confer  with  his  furious  townsfolk  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  luring  the  newcomers  from  the 
camp  across  the  river.  Ogilvie  offered  to 
effect  this  transference  if  he  could  have  the 
use  of  Joe  Ladue’s  sawmill.  Readily,  Joe 
consented,  and  the  steam  whistle  was  opened 
and  left  screeching  at  full  blast. 

The  continuous  noise  caused  comment 
among  the  recent  arrivals,  questions  were 
asked  and  halting  replies  given.  Naturally, 
their  curiosity  was  aroused  and,  refusing  to 
be  held  back,  they  flocked  into  Dawson. 

'‘What’s  the  news?”  assailed  them  on  all 
sides,  and  succinctly  the  answer  came, 

‘‘The  Pope’s  alive!  The  Queen’s  well! 
There’s  no  War!  And  Bob  Fitzsimmons 
knocked  hell  out  of  Jim  Corbett!” 
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The 

Forty  Liars 


Another  of  his  amusing  tales  concerns  a 
group  of  miners  who  settled  on  an  island  in 
the  Yukon,  not  far  from  Fortymile. 

These  men,  like  others  of  their  calling, 
sought  various  means  of  diversion  for  the 
winter  months  (in  the  early  days,  very  little 
mining  was  done  during  the  Arctic  night), 
and  also,  like  other  groups,  they  organized  a 
story-telling  club.  The  members  of  this 
particular  club  gained  wide-spread  notoriety 
by  reason  of  their  imaginative  genius,  so  that 
throughout  the  entire  district  they  were 
known  as  "The  Forty  Liars”,  and  their  home 
as  "Liar’s  Island”. 

Contributions  for  the  evening  generally 
were  confined  to  one  subject  and  each  story 
might  be  criticized  without  offence.  The 
sagacity  of  animals  was  a  favourite  and  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  narrative  supply,  as  will  be 
forthwith  illustrated. 

One  man  told  of  a  pet  beaver  owned  by  his 
uncle  .  .  . 

It  seems  that  this  intelligent  animal  had 
been  called  upon  one  evening  to  entertain  a 
crowd  of  visitors,  delighting  them  with  the 
marvel  of  its  performances.  After  they  left, 
the  beaver  was  accidentally  shut  in  the  room 
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The  where  the  performance  had  been  given.  During 

Forty  Liars  the  night,  a  pipe  running  along  the  side  of  the 
room  burst,  and  water  soon  flooded  the  apart¬ 
ment,  but  the  beaver,  true  to  its  instinct, 
began  to  dam  the  flood  with  all  the  furniture 
in  the  room,  including  the  piano.  In  the 
morning,  the  family  found  their  pet  still  hard 
at  work,  having  used  chairs  and  tables,  bits 
ol  stuffing  and  upholstery,  impartially,  in  the 
construction  of  the  dam.  Indeed,  it  had 
even  used  the  doors  and  was  now  occupied 
with  the  furniture  in  the  hall! 

But  the  flood  was  stemmed. 

This  affecting  tale  stimulated  another 
member  to  tell  of  a  beaver  owned  by  his 
grandfather,  the  proprietor  of  a  general  store. 
One  evening  this  beaver  got  into  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  sugar,  syrup  and  other  bulky 
commodities  were  kept.  A  pint  of  syrup  had 
been  asked  for  and  the  assistant  descended  to 
the  basement  and  opened  the  spigot  in  the 
hogshead,  keeping  the  customer  waiting,  per¬ 
force,  while  the  cold  and  sluggish  fluid  ran. 
As  filling  the  jug  promised  to  be  an  all-night 
affair,  the  customer  grew  impatient  and  went 
off,  while  the  clerk,  upset  by  his  loss  of  a  sale, 
forgot  to  close  the  spigot. 

Now  the  beaver  soon  discovered  the  slowly- 
flowing  stream  and  realizing  the  seriousness  of 
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the  loss,  should  it  continue,  stretched  itself  The 
under  side  up,  and  swallowed  the  precious  Forty  Liars 
stuff  as  fast  as  it  oozed  out.  In  the  morning 
the  faithful  animal  was  found  still  at  its  post, 
well  on  its  way  towards  achieving  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  hogshead. 

The  first  speaker  protested,  “That  story 
ain’t  natural,  by  a  damn  site.” 

“Well,”  was  the  prompt  response,  “haven’t 
I  the  same  site  to  tell  a  dam  good  story  that 
you  have?” 

Another  evening,  the  subject  of  contest 
seems  to  have  been  the  quantity  of  camp 
supplies  seen  at  one  time.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  gravely  told  of  having  found  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  cords  of  bacon  piled  up  on  the 
bank  of  a  river. 

“Oh,  go  on,”  jeered  the  others.  “Can’t 
you  take  off  a  cord  or  two?” 

“Not  a  damn  rind,”  was  Steele’s  prompt 
and  emphatic  reply. 


AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR 

The  following  is  told  in  Ogilvie’s  own 
words.  “At  Fortymile,  there  was  a  challenge 
issued  for  a  duel  through  a  dispute  over  a 
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woman.  An  Englishman  and  an  American 
quarrelled  because  the  American’s  squaw 
accepted  too  many  attentions  from  the  En¬ 
glishman,  so  they  were  to  shoot  over  it.  The 
time  was  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  place  on 
the  ice  in  front  of  Fortymile.  As  the  story 
went,  the  Englishman  appeared  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  armed  with  a  Winchester 
rifle  and  brought  with  him,  in  what  capacity 
no  one  knew,  a  big  Canadian  armed  with  a 
double-barrelled  shotgun,  who  remained  on 
top  of  the  bank.  The  American  came  along 
soon  after,  armed  with  a  large  six-shooter. 
He  looked  to  the  front  and  there  was  the 
Empire,  he  looked  to  his  left  flank  and  there, 
too,  was  the  Empire,  one  of  the  Five  Nations 
furnishing,  we  may  assume,  a  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  defence.  He  was  uncertain 
as  to  what  part  that  shotgun  would  take  in 
the  dispute  and  the  owner  was  a  very  sphinx, 
so  he  abandoned  the  field  and  the  fair  one. 

There  was  peace  after,  proving  that  a  well- 
prepared  defence  makes  for  good  under¬ 
standing.” 
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The  Com¬ 
munistic 


After  a  find  was  made,  there  were  many  Spirit 
miners  who  tried  to  sneak  into  the  country 
and,  by  keeping  their  movements  secret, 
avoid  a  stampede  to  the  rich  ground.  In  this 
connection,  Ogilvie  tells  of  a  group  who, 
before  leaving  Circle  City,  held  a  mass 
meeting  and  resolved:  “That  the  conditions 
in  it  (the  rich  country)  required  attention  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  the  most  modern 
civilization  ;  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
resolutors  the  claims  in  the  new  ground  were 
much  too  large;  That  one  hundred  feet  square 
of  the  ground  in  the  new  area  was  enough 
for  any  man  who  had  the  fear  of  God  and 
love  of  his  fellow-men  in  his  heart.’’ 

Unfortunately  for  these  gentlemen,  they 
found  upon  reaching  Dawson  very  little  in¬ 
clination  upon  the  part  of  the  claim  owners 
to  accept  their  communisitic  ideas. 


A  MISS  .  .  .  AND  FOUR  MILES 


In  the  early  days  of  frenzied  stampeding, 
men  staked  property  with  little  regard  for 
the  mining  regulations,  in  consequence  of 
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which  terrible  confusion  arose  on  the  creeks. 
In  some  cases,  claims  were  almost  twice  their 
legitimate  area,  while  in  others  owners  had 
denied  themselves  their  rightful  amount  of 
footage.  For  example,  from  the  upper  end 
of  Discovery  Claim”  to  the  lower  end  of 
sixty  below,  as  laid  out,  there  were  sixty-one 
claims,  yet  the  measurement  showed  it  was 
sufficient  only  for  fifty-two.  And  again,  one 
locator  had  gone  so  far  astray  that  his  lower 
stake  was  actually  twelve  feet  farther  up  the 
valley  than  his  upper  one — which  is  to  say, 
that  he  had  staked  twelve  feet  less  than 
nothing.  Still  another  miner  found  when 
adjustments  were  made,  that  he  owned  but  a 
few  inches  instead  of  the  five  hundred  feet 
which  he  thought  he  had  staked. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  asked  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  survey  of  the  creeks  and 
end,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  constant  bicker¬ 
ing  that  prevailed.  Jumpers  were  too  ready 
with  the  excuse  that  they  could  not  find  a 
former  owner’s  stakes,  ‘‘an  error  that  resulted 
in  one  case  in  a  man’s  claim  being  moved 
four  miles  down  the  river!” 

Although  most  of  the  miners  were  eager 
to  have  the  condition  remedied,  there  were  a 
few,  notably  those  who  would  not  benefit  by 
adjustment,  who  violently  opposed  a  survey. 
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One  man  threatened  to  shoot  anybody  that 
dared  to  set  foot  upon  his  property.  Feeling 
ran  so  high  that  friends  of  Ogilvie  implored 
him  to  let  the  matter  drop — advice  that  was 
acted  upon  in  a  characteristic  manner.  He 
ran  his  base  line  into  the  malcontent’s  cabin 
and  set  up  his  transit  on  the  roof,  unmolested 
although  his  actions  were  under  observation 
at  the  time.  When  he  descended,  the  miner 
demanded  what  he  was  doing,  and  on  being 
told,  invited  the  surveyor  to  dinner! 


A  STUDENT  OF  THE  STARS 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  an  astronomer  of  no  mean 
ability  and  used  to  cause  a  distinct  commotion 
amongst  the  natives  by  the  accuracy  of  his 
predictions.  Four  months  prior  to  the  eagerly 
awaited  coming  of  light — the  beginning  of 
“the  Long  Day” — he  foretold  the  precise  day, 
hour,  minute  and  second  that  the  sun  would 
appear! 

Many  of  the  more  or  less  unlettered  ele¬ 
ment  looked  upon  him  as  one  vested  with 
supernatural  powers;  a  prophet  and  a  seer. 

A  pathfinder  and  explorer,  undaunted  by 
hardship  and  forgetful  of  self-interest,  Mr. 
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Ogilvie  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
the  Yukon  Territory. 

In  honouring  his  memory,  none  can  but 
wish  that  greater  reward  had  been  his  while 
living. 


EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  FOOT  RULE 

Between  1898  and  1905  upwards  of  $100,- 
000,000  were  taken  from  the  placers  of  Bo¬ 
nanza,  Eldorado,  Hunker,  Dominion,  Sulphur 
and  their  tributaries.  But  no  part  of  the 
Klondike  history  throws  a  greater  glamour 
over  mining  than  the  stories  of  “fractions” 
that  proved  far  richer  proportionately  than 
the  average  claim.  Luck  was  usually  the 
only  god  the  miners  worshipped,  and  in  no 
instance  was  his  favour  more  clearly  indicated 
than  in  the  bestowal  of  rich  fractions. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Clarence 
Berry  and  the  famous  fraction  acquired  by 
Dick  Lowe? 

According  to  regulations,  a  man  was 
entitled  to  stake  five  hundred  feet.  Some¬ 
times  accidentally,  and  sometimes  otherwise, 
several  additional  feet  were  included  in  a 
claim.  When  adjustment  was  made,  there 
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would  necessarily  be  a  fraction  of  a  claim 
between  two  of  normal  measurement. 

Ogilvie  explains  that  survey  measurements 
were  made  with  a  Gunter’s  chain  of  sixty-six 
feet,  divided  into  one  hundred  links,  and  as 
his  bases  were  continuous,  none  but  he  knew 
whether  a  claim  was  long  or  short,  or  how 
much,  until  he  announced  it.  Therefore,  he 
was  able  to  conceal  the  existence  of  fractions 
and  thus  avoid  the  inevitable  panic  and 
possible  crime  that  would  result  from  a 
stampede  for  possession  of  rich,  unclaimed 
ground. 

In  only  one  case  did  he  depart  from  his 
rule  and  that  was  in  favour  of  Clarence  Berry. 

Berry  was  the  owner  of  a  half  interest  in 
claims  3,  4,  5  and  6  on  Eldorado  Creek.  He 
and  his  partners  decided  to  do  their  season’s 
work  on  the  upper  end  of  No.  5.  Ogilvie,  out 
on  a  survey,  reached  the  limit  of  this  section 
one  evening  just  as  the  men  were  leaving 
work,  and  as  the  temperature  was  very  low 
he  too  decided  to  call  it  a  day,  directing  the 
men  to  take  his  instruments  to  a  nearby 
cabin.  Then,  turning  to  his  notes,  he  began 
to  estimate  the  claim. 

With  great  presence  of  mind  he  choked 
back  the  exclamation  that  rose  to  his  lips, 
and  finding  that  the  men  had  not  dispersed  as 
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ordered,  gave  them  more  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  instruments.  Then 
he  cried  to  Berry,  “Come,  let’s  go  to  supper. 
I’m  cold  enough  and  hungry  enough  to  eat 
nuggets.” 

But  the  men  were  not  deceived.  They 
had  already  gathered  from  his  manner  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred,  and  even 
Berry  became  affected  by  the  general  tensity 
that  prevailed.  Before  properly  out  of  hear¬ 
ing,  he  demanded  of  Ogilvie, 

“What’s  wrong?  My  God,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong?” 

“There’s  a  fraction  of  forty-one  feet,  six 
inches  on  claim  No.  5  and  nearly  all  of  your 
season’s  work  has  been  done  there!” 

“Good  God!”  cried  Berry.  “All  our  work 
gone  for  nothing — on  land  we  don’t  even  own ! 
What  shall  I  do?” 

The  first  step  counselled  by  Ogilvie  was 
caution.  He  was  always  reluctant  to  give 
advice,  feeling  that  it  was  not  his  province  to 
do  so,  but  under  the  pressure  of  Berry’s 
distress  asked  if  there  was  a  friend  whom  he 
could  trust. 

“How,  trust?”  demanded  the  other. 

“To  stake  that  fraction  this  very  night 
and  then  transfer  it  to  you  and  your  part¬ 
ners.” 
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Few  other  than  miners  will  appreciate  the 
integrity  required  of  a  man  to  do  this  thing, 
but  no  old-timer  of  that  period  will  wonder  at 
the  name  that  occurred  simultaneously  to 
both  Ogilvie  and  Berry — George  Byrne. 

It  was  arranged  that  Berry  should  go  at 
once  to  his  claim,  five  miles  distant  up  the 
creek,  and  that  Ogilvie  should  wait  in  the 
cabin. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  Berry 
returned  with  Byrne,  and  during  supper  the 
latter  made  minute  enquiries  regarding  the 
legal  method  of  staking  a  claim  and  marking 
it  in  such  a  way  that  there  could  arise  no 
doubt  as  to  the  title. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  specific  loca¬ 
tion  that  was  uppermost  in  every  mind  and 
none  would  have  suspected  from  the  manner 
of  the  men  that  anything  more  than  an 
exchange  of  general  information  was  in  pro¬ 
gress.  But  the  moment  was  heavy  with 
dramatic  tensity — none  could  know  exactly 
what  was  in  the  thought  of  the  others — Berry 
and  Ogilvie  realizing  that  Byrne  had  never 
yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  ground 
that  he  felt  worth  taking,  and  Byrne  knowing 
that  here  was  a  fortune  ready  to  his  hand. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  Byrne 
staked  the  ground  and  immediately  assigned 
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all  his  interests  in  the  fractional  claim  to  Berry 
and  his  partners.  In  consideration  of  this  he 
received  an  equal  length  off  the  end  of  No.  3, 
but  the  ground  he  got  was  not  nearly  so  valu¬ 
able  as  the  ground  he  gave.  The  fraction  on 
No.  5,  as  estimated  by  the  dump,  placed  it 
then  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

Hats  off  to  George  Byrne! 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO 

Dick  Lowe’s  fraction  has  generally  been 
estimated  as  the  richest  piece  of  ground  for 
its  size  in  the  world’s  history  and  its  forfeiture 
by  William  Ogilvie  was  but  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  his  incorruptibility. 

Lowe  was  an  American  who  came  in  with 
the  first  stampede  from  Fortymile,  but  he  did 
not  strike  pay  dirt  during  those  early  years. 
“At  the  time  our  story  opens,”  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Commissioner  as  chain-man, 
and  they  had  gone  to  check  up  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  miners’  holdings,  out  on  Bonanza 
Creek. 

They  had  just  discovered  an  overplus  and 
Lowe,  who  had  become  fairly  proficient  as  a 
surveyor,  asked, 
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“Isn’t  there  a  fraction,  here?” 

Ogilvie  assented.  It  was  eighty-six  feet 
in  depth  by  some  three  hundred  feet  wide 
across  the  valley. 

“Looks  like  pretty  rich  ground,  doesn’t  it, 
chief?” 

Again,  the  other  assented. 

“Had  you  thought  of  staking  it?” 

“I  am  a  Government  official,”  returned 
Ogilvie,  “and  am  not  permitted  to  hold  pro¬ 
perty.  You  go  down,  if  you  like,  and  record.” 

Lowe  dropped  his  chain  and  lost  no  time 
in  getting  back  to  Dawson.  After  legal 
formalities  were  completed,  he  engaged  three 
men  to  return  and  work  with  him  “on  spec.” 
The  quartette  shovelled  into  sluice-boxes  for 
six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  period  Dick 
Lowe  paid  royalty  on  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars — this,  exclusive  of  what  his  assistants 
quietly  appropriated  for  themselves. 

The  Commissioner  used  to  shake  his  head 
soberly  over  Dick’s  subsequent  history.  It 
seems  that  he  married  three  sisters  in  succes¬ 
sion — a  bold  step  for  any  man.  It  was 
disastrous  in  his  case,  however,  for  as  a  family 
these  women  were  royal  spenders,  and  soon 
reduced  their  husband  to  actual  poverty.  In 
conversation  with  the  manager  of  a  Victoria 
bank,  Mr.  Ogilvie  learned  that  some  time 
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previously,  Dick  Lowe  had  begged  a  loan  of 
two  hundred  dollars  on  his  eight  hundred 
dollar  watch.  The  latter  with  its  curious 
monogram,  the  Commissioner  easily  identi¬ 
fied.  After  receiving  his  money,  Lowe  dis¬ 
appeared. 

That’s  all. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
EASY  MONEY. 

DUST  AND  DIRT 

£"^/^*ONEY  was  one  of  the  commonest 
J  X  I  commodities  in  the  Yukon.  Not  only 
did  successful  miners  make  fabulous 
sums  each  year,  but  impressive  fortunes  were 
accumulated  by  persons  operating  contribu¬ 
tory  enterprises  .  .  .  hotel  proprietors,  bar¬ 
tenders,  managers  of  dance-halls,  and  the 
girls  who  helped  to  popularize  these  pictures¬ 
que  institutions.  Why,  a  girl  could  easily 
cash  in  four  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  tickets 
on  Saturday  night;  and  she  could  earn  this 
sum  without  doing  anything  she’d  be  ashamed 
to  tell  her  mother! 

Bar-tenders  frequently  worked  without 
salary,  just  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  the 
sweepings  of  dust  that  fell  on  the  floor.  There 
were  instances  in  the  early  days  before  currency 
made  its  appearance,  when  a  hundred  dollars 
a  night  slipped  between  the  scales  and  the  lip. 
The  bar-tenders  got  it. 
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Imagine  a  newsboy  with  a  roll  of  bills 
about  the  size  of  an  overgrown  cucumber. 
Such  was  Solly  Spring. 

A  reporter  from  the  Seattle  Post- Intelli¬ 
gencer  was  an  amazed  witness  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  contempt  for  money.  He  had  breezed 
into  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  saloons 
along  the  waterfront.  There  were  a  dizzying 
number  to  choose  from — for  saloons  and 
nothing  but,  occupied  the  entire  block. 
Presently,  a  young  man  rushed  in,  and  making 
straight  for  the  bar- tender,  cried, 

“Say,  pard,  deal  me  out  a  twenty-dollar 
bill  till  I  come  round  again,  will  you?” 

The  bar-tender  took  a  quiet,  appraising 
look  at  the  young  fellow,  chalked  up  $20.00 
on  the  mirror  and  passed  a  bill  across  the 
counter. 

“A  friend  of  yours?”  asked  the  reporter, 
as  the  door  swung  after  the  retreating  figure. 

“Nope,”  said  the  bar-tender.  “Never  saw 
him  before.” 

“What?  You  don’t  know  him,  and  pass 
him  out  a  twenty-dollar  bill?” 

Said  the  other,  “Oh,  he’ll  come  through. 
It’s  part  of  our  business  to  size  men  up,  and 
he’s  a  good  risk,  all  right.  He’ll  likely  go 
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out  to  the  creeks  and  make  a  home-stake  Extry 
.  .  .  and  then  we  want  his  trade.  See?”  Extry 

Just  then,  Burns,  the  Territorial  Secre¬ 
tary  came  in. 

“How  are  your  subscriptions  coming?” 
asked  the  man  behind  the  bar. 

“First  rate,”  replied  the  Secretary.  “I’ve 
nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  this,  the 
second  day.  ...  I’m  organizing  a  club  for 
Dawson,”  he  explained  to  the  reporter, 
“skating  rinks,  bowling  alleys,  card  rooms 
and  a  bar.  The  building  will  be  finished  in 
— Excuse  me,”  he  broke  off,  running  to  the 
door.  “Solly!”  he  shouted.  “Solly  Spring 
.  .  .  come  here,  a  moment,  will  you?” 

A  youthful  newsboy  of  patently  Semitic 
ancestry  peered  in  from  the  street. 

“Vas  y’  callin’  me?”  he  wanted  to  know. 

“Yes,”  Burns  replied.  “Have  you  heard 
about  the  new  Club  for  Dawson?  We’ll  need 
a  lot  of  papers  and  magazines,  and  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  buy  a  share  and  beat  the 
other  boys  to  it;  get  in  on  the  ground  floor, 
so  to  say.” 

“How  much  iss  it?”  asked  the  lad,  shifting 
his  huge  bundle  of  papers. 

Burns  explained  that  the  shares  cost  one 
hundred  dollars,  but  that  half  that  sum  could 
be  paid  down  and  the  rest  in  twenty-five 
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dollar  instalments.  His  manner  was  anxious, 
as  though  fearing  the  boy  would  collapse  at 
the  mention  of  so  much  money. 

“Veil,  now  you  lissen  to  me,”  said  Solly. 
“Is  it  any  obschecshion  to  a  fella  payin’  de 
whole  hundred  down?” 

“Of  course  not!” 

“Aw-right.  Den,  here’s  yer  dough!” 
And  he  peeled  off  a  hundred  dollar  bill,  from 
the  huge  roll  he  carried  in  his  jeans.  “S’long !” 

“Wait,”  called  the  organizer.  “Don’t 
you  want  a  receipt?” 

Solly  was  well  away,  whistling;  moisten¬ 
ing  his  fingers  and  flinging  papers  in  each 
doorway. 

“Vat?”  he  called.  “A  receipt  for  a 
hundred  dollars?  Nix!  Y’  can  keep  it!” 


THE  DOTTED  LINE 

This  recalls  the  fee  that  Ole  Nelsen  paid 
Alex  MacFarlane  (formerly  of  Winnipeg,  and 
registered  on  the  Dawson  census  as  a  broker) 
to  draw  up  a  simple  agreement.  Ole  had  been 
offered  a  lay  on  a  supposedly  rich  piece  of 
ground,  and  he  was  violently  agitated  at  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  it.  “Working  on  lay” 
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was  the  Yukoner’s  manner  of  saying  working  The 
on  a  percentage.  Sometimes,  they  said  DottedLine 
working  on  tribute.  Old-timers  will  remem-  < 

ber  the  trio  who  took  out  an  80%  lay  from 
the  North  American  Trading  Company,  and 
each  man  received  over  sixty  thousand  dollars 
as  his  share  of  the  winter’s  work.  Thereafter, 
they  were  known  as  “the  lucky  laymen.” 

But  to  return  to  Ole.  .  .  .  Time  was  a 
deciding  factor  in  the  offer  he  had  received, 
and  Alex  McFarlane,  the  only  man  who 
could  complete  the  transaction,  was  absorbed 
in  a  game  of  billiards. 

Ole  followed  him  around  the  table,  crying, 

“Now,  Allik,  please  to  fix  up  dat  paper,  or 
I  lose  de  lay!” 

But  Alex,  whose  commission  on  a  recent 
little  business  deal  with  a  powerful  mining 
company  had  netted  him  five  figures,  was  not 
interested. 

“Aw,  please,  Allik.  Joos  stop  a  minute. 

I  give  you  twenty  dollar’.” 

“Go  ’way,”  growled  the  broker.  “Don’t 
you  see  I’m  busy?” 

“Fifty  dollar’,  Allik  .  .  .” 

MacFarlane  made  a  bad  shot  and  swore. 

“Get  out!”  he  cried,  “you  put  me  off  my 
game.  Get!” 
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Ole  looked  at  the  clock,  and  then  back  at 
MacFarlane. 

“Make  me  dat  paper,  Allik,”  he  cried  in 
despair,  “and  I  give  you  one  hundred  dollar’.” 

Mac  seized  the  printed  form  that  Nelsen 
thrust  at  him,  and  between  two  or  three  turns 
with  his  cue,  scribbled  in  the  necessary  words. 
He  didn’t  count  the  bills  that  Ole  gave  him, 
but  swept  them  into  a  drawer  and  continued 
his  game.  This  concluded,  he  left  the  build¬ 
ing  AND  the  money.  When  he  required  it, 
he  knew  it  would  be  there! 


joe’s  dust  was  heavy 

Even  more  fantastic  was  the  faith  in 
human  nature  revealed  by  the  late  Joe  Boyle 
(Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  W.  Boyle,  D.S.O.) 
of  Woodstock,  Ontario — one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  that  Canada  has  produced. 
It  was  he  who  took  the  first  output  from  his 
dredge  to  the  Royal  Mint  at  Ottawa,  driving 
over  the  winter  trail  more  than  four  hundred 
miles  to  get  to  the  “outside.” 

Stopping  one  night  at  a  roadhouse,  Boyle 
left  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gold 
unguarded  outside  the  cabin. 
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“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
dust?”  enquired  the  anxious  proprietor. 
“Leave  it  there,”  said  Joe. 

“What!  Not  all  night?” 

“Of  course!  Nobody’ll  touch  it  in  this 
country.  Besides,  nobody  could  lift  those 
boxes!” 

But  Boyle’s  chief  claim  to  distinction  lies 
in  his  War  record.  At  his  own  expense,  he 
outfitted  a  machine  gun  company  of  Yukon¬ 
ers  and  took  them  Overseas.  It  was  he  who 
saved  Prince  Carol  of  Rumania  from  the 
Russians,  and  earned  the  undying  gratitude 
and  warm  friendship  of  the  most  famous 
reigning  queen. 

An  extract  from  the  Canadian  Annual 
Review ,  touching  upon  Boyle’s  service  to 
Rumania,  reads, 

“An  interesting  event  which  must  be 
referred  to,  is  the  public  recognition  given 
during  the  year  by  Rumania  to  .  .  .  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Joseph  W.  Boyle,  D.S.O.,  of 
Yukon  fame.  To  his  father,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Boyle,  of  Woodstock,  there  came  a  letter  from 
Queen  Marie  of  Rumania,  dated  at  Bucharest 
on  December  sixth,  1918,  in  these  terms: 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  your  son  is  quite  well 
and  working  as  only  he  can  work  with  all  his  soul  and 
with  all  his  ability. 
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He  came  into  our  life  when  I  and  my  country 
were  sorely  tried,  and  he  has  set  about  helping  me  and 
my  people  with  the  unselfishness  and  completeness  you 
probably  know  of  him. 

At  a  time  when  Rumania  was  completely  aban¬ 
doned  by  her  allies  because  her  situation  was  so  des¬ 
perate,  your  son  did  not  forsake  our  cause,  and  since 
then,  at  every  emergency,  he  has  been  faithful  at  my 
side. 


“In  a  message  to  the  Canadian  people, 
given  March  30th,  1919,  on  leaving  London, 
the  Queen  paid  further  tribute  to  his  services 
with  National  Orders  and  it  is  said  that  a 
National  title  was  conferred  upon  this  Cana¬ 
dian  whose  romantic  career  had  included  the 
Western  Front,  Russia,  Rumania  and  other 
regions  of  the  Near  East,  with  a  record 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  most  brilliant 
writer.” 


In  The  Story  of  Marie,  running  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  magazine,  we  get  another  proof  of 
Boyle’s  devotion  to  this  harassed  Queen. 
An  armistice  had  to  be  made  with  Germany 
and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  receive  the 
German  General  at  her  house  when  he  came 
to  take  over  Jassy.  Following  this,  all  Allies 
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including  officers,  doctors  and  relief  workers  Joe,g  Dust 
were  ordered  out  of  the  country.  One,  how-  Was\eavy 
ever,  remained  with  her  to  the  end — a  Cana¬ 
dian  Colonel  who  refused  to  go. 

Soon  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  had  declared 
war  on  Rumania  and  were  fighting  for  the 
supplies  which  were  on  the  way  down  through 
Besserabia.  All  transports  now  practically 
ceased.  "Only  the  Canadian  Colonel” — 

Boyle,  of  course — "was  able  to  negotiate  with 
the  Bolsheviki  for  such  supplies  as  finally 
reached  Jassy.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Queen  publicly 
acknowledged  her  debt  to  him? 

The  flat  stone  that  marks  his  last  resting 
place  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  her 
garden.  Its  inscription,  written  by  her,  reads 
something  like  this: 


HERE  LIES 


JOSEPH  W.  BOYLE 

He  had  the  heart  of  a  Viking 
and  the  simple  soul  of  a  child. 
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HIS  MAJESTY  THE  YUKON  KING 

Not  quite  so  trustful  was  “Big  Alec  Mac- 
konald,  The  King  of  the  Klondike.”  He  was 
right  on  the  job  from  the  time  he  left  the 
creeks  until  he  was  adequately  protected  in 
the  city  of  Dawson.  But,  oh  Boys,  wasn’t  it 
a  great  sight  to  see  him  coming  into  town  with 
his  winter’s  clean-up?  Do  you  remember? 
He  created  a  picture  comparable  in  its  mag¬ 
nificent  simplicity,  its  contrasts,  its  dramatic 
values,  with  any  of  those  tales  that  Schehera¬ 
zade  recounted  to  her  whimsical  overlord. 

Take  a  strong  pair  of  glasses  and  focus 
them  on  the  thread  of  road  that  girdles  the 
distant  mountain.  Do  you  see  something 
crawling  along — something  about  the  size  of 
rabbits?  There!  They’ve  topped  a  rise 
and  stand  silhouetted  against  the  bright  yellow 
glare  that  has  succeeded  the  deep  shadowing 
of  winter  days.  Black,  they  stand  .  .  .  and 
now,  larger  .  .  .  fifteen  curiously  shaped 
beasts,  with  slender  legs  and  bulging  sides. 

Mules,  they  are,  wearing  saddle-bags  as 
picturesque  as  ever  graced  a  camel,  carrying 
one  hundred  pounds  of  dust,  apiece,  and  worth 
per  animal,  twenty  thousand  dollars  ...  or 
a  grand  total  of  three  hundred  thousand! 

Single  file,  they  wind  their  way  in  from 
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the  creeks,  and  Big  Alec  marches  behind  them, 
a  repeating  rifle  slung  across  his  shoulder. 

This  picture  is  all  the  more  unusual  be¬ 
cause  many  companies  and  individuals  em¬ 
ployed  convoys,  and  d-coys.  Not  infrequent¬ 
ly,  the  latter  would  be  shot  at  or  attacked. 
But  Alec  came  alone,  and  Dawson  gathered 
on  the  street  to  watch  his  entry,  much  as  we 
now  gather  to  watch  the  passing  of  a  circus 
parade. 

Big  Alec  was  a  man  of  large  operations 
and  when  the  fever  for  acquiring  property 
was  on  him,  he  would  think  nothing  of  bor¬ 
rowing  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  bank, 
for  a  few  days. 

He  was  informed  as  to  the  methods  of 
business  as  well  as  the  ways  of  mining,  for 
when  the  Dawson  Post  Office  burned  down, 
he  rented  a  building  to  the  Government — a 
simple  log  structure,  for  which  he  received  a 
monthly  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  This 
building  was  subsequently  sold  under  the 
hammer  for  five  hundred. 


His  Majesty 
the  Yukon 
King 
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SAFETY  FIRST 

An  annual  visitor  to  the  camp  from  its 
inception,  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Morgan,  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  representative  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of 
large  operations,  concerning  himself  with 
nothing  less  than  Gold  Bond  Policies,  fifty- 
thousand  dollar  short  term  endowment,  and 
up.  One  season,  Morgan  wrote  up  Big  Alec 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
with  three  years’  premium  paid  in  advance — 
in  gold  dust.  From  another  successful  miner, 
one  Jimmy  McNamee,  he  took  the  same 
amount  upon  the  same  terms,  and  then 
accepted  a  small  fifty-thousand  dollar  policy 
from  a  third  man.  All  of  this  dust  was  packed 
for  shipment  to  “the  Outside’’  and  stowed  on 
the  ill-fated  Islander ,  which  went  down  in 
deep  water,  after  striking  an  uncharted  rock 
near  Juneau,  Alaska.  Among  the  few  pas¬ 
sengers  who  were  saved  were  Senator  Bel- 
court,  Mr.  C.  C.  Ray,  H.  R.  McBeth,  E.  M. 
Dennis,  Captain  Frazer,  J.  K.  McLennan 
and  Mr.  Morgan,  himself.  The  latter  had 
the  interests  of  his  company  at  heart,  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  insure  the  gold  before 
the  steamer  set  sail  for  the  south. 
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CHAPTER  V 
GOVERNORS 

THE  ISLANDER 

SPEAKING  of  the  Islander  recalls  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  one  of  the  strongest  executives  the 
Yukon  has  ever  known — the  Hon.  James 
Hamilton  Ross — a  Member  of  the  Canadian 
Senate. 

He  succeeded  William  Ogilvie,  and  the 
only  unfortunate  feature  of  his  commissioner- 
ship  was  that  it  was  so  brief.  Mr.  Ross  held 
office  less  than  two  years,  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  the  tragedy  of  his  life  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  Government  of  Canada  provided  a 
splendid  official  residence  for  this  governor, 
and  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  mansion.  Mr.  Ross  was  given 
carte  blanche  for  the  purchase  of  everything 
necessary.  His  wife  and  children  accompanied 
him  to  Dawson,  and  although  Mrs.  Ross 
had  been  but  a  week  in  the  north,  she  willingly 
consented  to  take  the  long  journey  back  to  do 
the  required  buying. 
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It  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  she 
should  set  sail  on  the  ill-starred  steamer 
Islander.  Not  only  was  Mrs.  Ross  drowned, 
but  also  her  little  daughter  and  a  niece  that 
was  with  them. 

The  severity  of  the  blow  was  so  intense 
that  many  people  feared  Mr.  Ross  would 
never  survive  it.  His  collapse  was  utter  and 
complete;  and  many  months  of  illness  held 
him  imprisoned  in  a  country  he  wished  to 
forget.  Subsequently,  after  leaving  the  Y u  kon, 
courage  and  his  imperishable  belief  in  the 
obligation  of  man  to  man,  to  which  was  added 
political  pressure,  combined  to  force  him  back 
into  public  life.  Yielding  to  the  wish  of  his 
party,  Mr.  Ross  accepted  nomination  for  the 
House  of  Commons  and  was  elected  first 
member  for  the  Yukon.  Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Senate,  where  he  may 
be  found  to-day. 


BLACK  IS  WHITE 

George  Black  relinquished  Government 
House  and  the  Commissionership  to  enlist  for 
Overseas  Service.  Upon  his  return  to  Cana- 
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da,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Block  » 
The  \  ukon  stands  pretty  solidly  behind  him.  white 

Born  in  New  Brunswick,  he  left  his  native 
province  to  practice  law  in  Dawson.  Every¬ 
body  knows  George  and  he  knows  everybody 
in  the  country,  traversing  it  from  end  to  end, 
one  might  say,  each  year.  In  the  matter  of 
population,  the  Yukon  is  Canada’s  smallest 
constituency;  in  the  matter  of  area  it  is  the 
largest.  No  other  M.P.  has  anything  like 
George’s  mileage  to  cover. 

He’s  an  athlete,  a  hunter,  a  fisherman. 
Conspicuous  among  his  assets  is  Mrs.  Black, 
who  crossed  the  divide  before  the  railway  was 
built  and  can  legitimately  claim  the  title  of 
sourdough.  She  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
social  and  philanthropic  functions  of  Dawson, 
and  particularly  while  George  was  Commis¬ 
sioner,  she  added  perceptibly  to  the  lustre  of 
the  Yukon. 


SO  DID  THE  MACKENZIES 


Another  George,  and  also  from  the  Mari- 
times  —  Nova  Scotia  —  Mackenzie  taught 
school  before  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  gold 
country.  Eventually,  he  became  Commis- 
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sioner  and  Administrator— in  other  words,  he 
rose  as  high  as  possible  in  public  service. 
Recently,  he  has  been  engaged  in  Arctic 
exploration  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  is  a  pioneer,  too.  She  is 
of  Danish  birth  and  a  musician  of  acclaimed 
ability.  Always  generous  with  her  gift,  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  insured  the  success  of  many  a 
social  and  charitable  entertainment  in  Dawson. 


GENERAL  FUNSTON’S  RECEPTION 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  chronological 
sequence,  read  the  following  paragraph.  If 
not,  skip  it,  jump  to  the  middle  of  the  page. 
Major  Walsh  was  the  first  Commissioner; 
Ogilvie,  the  second;  Ross,  the  third;  Cong- 
don,  the  fourth;  Mclnnes,  the  fifth;  Hender¬ 
son,  the  sixth;  Black,  the  seventh;  Macken¬ 
zie,  the  eighth ;  and  the  present  Administrator 
is  Percy  Reid,  an  old-timer  who  left  the 
country  for  several  years,  and  within  the  last 
few  months  has  gone  back.  Besides  the 
above,  Arthur  Wilson  and  Zack  Wood  acted 
as  Commissioner  during  more  than  one  ad¬ 
ministrative  hiatus. 

Congdon  was  Commissioner  when  General 
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Funston,  who  captured  Aguinaldo,  and  “fin¬ 
ished  the  war”  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines,  passed  through  Dawson  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  American  troops  in 
Alaska.  An  official  reception  was  arranged 
in  his  honour  and  Government  House  was 
thronged  with  old-timers  eager  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  the  famous  fighter. 

Funston  didn’t  look  much  like  a  soldier, 
although  events  proved  that  he  possessed  all 
the  required  attributes  of  a  son  of  Mars. 
He  wasn’t  a  West  Point  graduate;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  join  the  regular  army  until  long  after 
reaching  manhood.  He’d  been  a  newspaper 
reporter  in  Kansas  City,  and  had  tried  several 
occupations,  one  of  which  was  mining.  I 
never  heard  how  he  got  to  Fortymile.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  same  way  that  others  of  the  early 
adventurers  got  there.  However,  he  knew 
the  men  who  were  in  the  country  prior  to  the 
rush,  and  was  as  keen  as  any  of  them  to  talk 
about  the  old  days.  Black  Sullivan,  Yankee 
Joe,  Big  Alec  and  Johanssen  were  among  those 
who  crowded  round  him  with  the  inevitable 
“don’t  you  remember  .  .  .” 

But  the  Commissioner’s  secretary,  McKay, 
had  other  plans.  He  broke  through  the  close 
formation  and  personally  introduced  each 
guest  to  the  General.  This  accomplished,  the 
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men  stood  about  (it  was  a  stag  function,  by 
the  way)  and  felt  that  as  the  climax  had  been 
reached,  the  hour  was  ripe  for  a  little  liquid 
refreshment. 

As  they  crowded  into  the  dining-room, 
attendants  were  serving  tea,  coffee  and  lemon¬ 
ade.  Government  House  was  teetotal,  on 
principle,  but  all  regulations  being  subject  to 
revision,  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  that 
an  exception  would  be  made  in  this  case. 
When  the  truth  dawned  on  the  men,  consider¬ 
able  consternation  was  visible.  Jo  Johanssen 
could  not  believe  the  worst.  He  drew  the 
Territorial  Secretary  aside,  and  whispered, 

“Vere  iss  de  private  room,  Burnsie?” 

Burns  shook  his  head.  “There  isn’t  any, 
this  time.’’ 

“Vat?  No  private  room?”  echoed  Jo. 
“My  God,  we’ve  been  gold-bricked,”  he  cried, 
and  hurried  away. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  CLEANLINESS  WAS 

HIGH 

THE  TAIL  OF  A  SHIRT 

OWING  to  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
Yukon,  the  Federal  Government  allow¬ 
ed  all  its  officials  a  bonus  in  addition  to 
their  salaries.  Even  so,  with  prices  about 
five  times  as  high  as  so-called  standard  prices 
elsewhere,  careful  management  was  required 
to  balance  a  budget. 

The  Territorial  Secretary  handed  two  va¬ 
lises  to  a  barefoot  boy,  who  carried  them  two 
short  blocks  to  an  hotel  and  charged  him  two 
dollars!  One  apple  cost  twenty-five  cents. 
Oranges  once  sold  for  ten  dollars  a  dozen. 
Laundry  was  proportionately  expensive. 

As  time  went  on  and  conditions  became 
more  stabilized  in  the  Yukon,  some  careful 
M.P.  (in  the  Opposition,  most  likely)  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  living  allowance  might  be  abolish¬ 
ed,  or  at  least,  cut  down.  There  is  always 
some  thrifty  soul  in  Parliament  to  suggest 
economies  for  the  other  fellow. 
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In  J905  the  Government  sent  a  man  out 
to  the  Territory  1o  investigate.  He  did  not 
flaunt  his  badge  of  office,  but  rented  a  cabin 
and  settled  down  as  an  ordinary  tenderfoot 
might  have  done.  None  suspected  his  mis¬ 
sion,  and  none  can  say  what  his  report  might 
have  contained,  had  the  following  incident  not 
taken  place. 

The  newly-arrived  sleuth  sent  a  parcel  to 
the  laundry.  In  due  course,  it  was  returned 
with  a  charge  of  seven  dollars.  The  official 
was  indignant. 

“There’s  some  mistake,”  he  protested. 
“You  could  buy  the  stuff  for  that.” 

The  driver  took  a  twenty-five  cent  cigar 
from  his  mouth  and  observed  that  he  didn’t 
fix  the  prices,  but  that  seven  bones  was  what 
he  intended  to  collect. 

His  determination  may  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  fact  that  he — and  all  other 
drivers — worked  on  commission.  They  vied 
bitterly  with  one  another  in  securing  business, 
and  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  perpetrated  in 
order  to  take  the  other  fellow’s  trade.  In 
summer,  when  the  steamers  were  running, 
more  than  one  driver  has  earned  between  four 
and  five  hundred  dollars  in  a  month! 

Said  the  official  .  .  .  “Look  here  .  .  . 
you’ve  charged  me  a  dollar  to  wash  duck 
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pants  that  only  cost  a  dollar  to  buy.  I’m  not 
going  to  be  held  up  like  that!” 

“Right,”  said  the  driver,  picking  up  the 
parcel,  “I’ll  take  the  stuff  back.  If  you  want 
it,  you  can  come  for  it  and  carry  it  home!” 

Which  is  the  ignominious  course  the  proud 
official  was  forced  to  follow. 


The  Tail 
of  a  Shirt 


Cleanliness,  if  not  next,  was  certainly 
close  to  godliness  if  one  judges  from  the 
reward  garnered  by  a  woman  who  operated  a 
hand  laundry.  She  spent  but  a  few  years  in 
the  country  and  sailed  away  with  seventy 
thousand  dollars  on  her  person! 


THE  “pope’s”  WEEKLY  WASH 

Another  laundry  story  concerns  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  so  highly 
favoured  by  heaven  that  he  soon  became 
known  as  “the  Pope.” 

Far  from  resenting  this  nickname,  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  to  regard  it  as  a  tribute  to 
his  perceptible  superiority. 

The  other  character  in  this  story  was  a 
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woman  who  had  brought  her  husband  to 
camp  during  the  early  days  of  the  rush. 
Rather  intimate  and  lengthy  experience  with 
frontier  life  had  combined  with  naturally 
forceful  characteristics  to  give  her  a  power  of 
expression  that  was  as  definite  as  it  was 
respected.  The  husband  staked  a  claim  but 
it  did  not  produce  at  once  and  the  wife  nobly 
shared  the  burden  of  financial  responsibility 
by  doing  a  little  laundry. 

Now  one  of  her  customers  was  “the  Pope” 
and  particularly  exacting  was  he  in  the  trifling 
matter  of  shirts  and  collars.  So  one  day  when 
especially  affronted  by  the  sight  of  cleanliness 
indifferently  achieved,  he  returned  his  parcel 
with  a  curt  order  to  “do  the  clothes  in  a 
proper  manner.” 

The  laundress,  moved  to  increasing  inde¬ 
pendence  by  news  of  richer  and  ever  richer 
“dirt”  on  her  husband’s  claim,  heard  the 
messenger  in  silence.  Then,  assuming  a 
belligerent  position,  she  cried,  sonorously, 
“Tell  the  Pope  to  go  plumb  to  Hell.  Jack’s 
now  getting  forty  dollars  to  the  pan!” 
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EGGS,  LEGS  AND  SUCH 

THE  HUMBLE  HEN 

WHILE  we’re  on  the  subject  of  money 
(are  we  ever  off  it?)  there’s  something 
pleasant  in  the  reflection  that  foodstuff 
prices  have  dropped.  Ten  dollars  will  buy 
more  to  eat  now  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  Yukon,  and  with  the  expansion  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  we  surrender  to  a  sense  of  pros¬ 
perity  which  though  false  is,  nevertheless,  a 
harmless  and  happy  illusion.  As  our  friend 
the  wit  reminds  us  .  .  .  “the  country  is  pros¬ 
perous,  but  like  the  cold  in  Saskatchewan, 
you  can’t  feel  it!” 

Consider,  however,  the  price  of  eggs.  As 
spring  crowded  winter  out  of  the  Yukon,  the 
cold  storage  variety  dropped  in  price  to  one- 
fifty  a  dozen.  Everyone  had  their  eyes 
turned  towards  a  newer  shipment — “the  latest 
eggs”  they  were  called — which  would  be 
brought  in  stove-heated  caravans,  over  the 
ice,  and  which  would  retail  at  twenty-five 
cents  apiece.  Nor  is  that  the  worst  ...  A 
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certain  enterprising  lady — wife  of  a  Mounted 
Policeman — decided  to  experiment  with  a  few 
chickens,  hoping  to  induce  them  to  live 
through  the  winter  and  lay.  The  chickens 
obliged  her  .  .  .  and  for  all  the  eggs  she 
could  acquire,  she  received  the  dignified  sum 
of  six  dollars  a  dozen. 

Her  buyers,  for  the  most  part,  were  wealthy 
patients  in  the  hospitals,  and  this,  at  a  'time 
when  the  output  of  gold  for  the  camp  had 
dropped  fifty  per  cent. 


SWIFT- WATER  BILL 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  eggs,  there’s 
the  story  of  a  lover’s  horrible  revenge. 

“Swift  Water  Bill”  figured  on  the  voter’s 
list  as  William  Gates.  He  had  earned  his 
sobriquet  by  refusing  to  shoot  some  rapids 
with  a  crowd  of  merry-makers.  It  was  said 
that  Bill,  accompanied  by  an  equally  timid 
lady,  left  the  perilous  river  and  took  ignom- 
iniously  to  the  shore. 

In  Dawson,  his  affections  were  caught  and 
held  by  a  girl  whose  charm  was  more  conspic¬ 
uous  than  her  constancy,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  responsiveness,  she  turned  Bill  down 
— cold. 
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One  winter’s  day,  she  came  into  a  res¬ 
taurant  where  he  was  sitting  and  ordered  a 
couple  of  fried  eggs.  The  morose  William 
had  a  sudden  thought.  .  .  .  With  a  quiet 
smile  of  triumph,  he  sneaked  out  of  the  room 
and  hunted  up  the  proprietor.  His  noble 
rage  had  developed  into  a  plan  for  revenge. 

Said  Bill  to  the  proprietor, 

“How  much  are  your  eggs?” 

The  proprietor  named  a  startling  sum. 

“How  many  of  ’em  have  you  got?”  de¬ 
manded  Bill. 

“About  five  dozen.” 

Bill  bought  them  all,  and  returned  to  the 
dining-room  in  time  to  enjoy  his  victim’s 
disappointment.  She  cancelled  the  balance 
of  her  order  and  set  forth  to  another  cara¬ 
vansary. 

Bill  repeated  his  operation.  He  bought 
another  few  dozen  eggs  at  a  price  that  would 
have  sustained  a  family  of  Orientals  for  a 
year.  The  inconstant  lady  was  determined 
to  have  eggs.  Bill  was  equally  determined  to 
thwart  her  intention,  and  he  followed  her 
from  place  to  place  until  he  had  cornered  the 
entire  market. 

But  he  won — at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars ! 


Swift- 
Water  BiU 
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HOW  MUCH  ARE  LEGS  WORTH? 


The  Yukon  was  such  a  healthy  country 
that  its  doctors  were  wont  to  say,  ruefully, 
that  save  for  the  visits  of  the  stork,  existence 
for  them  would  have  been  impossible.  With 
the  entrance  into  the  district  of  large  mining 
corporations,  however,  a  change  was  affected 
and  a  few  men  benefitted  handsomely  by 
association  with  the  companies. 

The  Guggenheim’s  for  example,  deducted 
a  small  sum,  each  month,  from  the  pay-checks 
of  their  operatives,  but  the  aggregate  (remem¬ 
bering  that  there  were  four  thousand  men  at 
work),  totalled  an  enviable  figure  for  the  man 
who  received  it. 

Wasn’t  there  a  certain  physician  whose 
income  from  the  mines  netted  him  two 
thousand  dollars  a  month,  and  accidents  were 
not  so  frequent,  either? 

Do  you  remember  the  largest  fee  ever  paid 
to  a  practitioner  in  Dawson? 

When  the  big  MacDonald  Hotel  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  a  famous  and  most 
successful  mining  operator  was  trapped  at 
the  top  of  the  building  and  forced  to  jump  for 
his  life.  The  jump  was  successful,  if  one 
overlooks  a  fractured  thigh,  which  at  his  age 
was  an  accident  not  to  be  lightly  disposed  of. 
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Extinction  threatened  him  a  second  time 
when  he  received  his  bill— a  trifling  matter  of 
three  thousand  dollars! 

It  was  paid  in  full,  but  rumour  had  it  that 
the  physician’s  photographic  copy  of  the 
cheque  made  before  he  cashed  it,  was  a  greater 
annoyance  to  the  patient  than  the  bill,  itself. 


“doc” 

A  word  about  our  Yukon  doctors.  .  . 
Would  that  I  could  give  them  a  fraction  of 
the  credit  that  is  their  due.  Frankly,  I’m 
afraid  to  try.  Explaining  a  man’s  humani- 
tarianism,  his  heroism,  needs  an  experienced 
pen,  if  it  is  to  escape  an  effect  of  bathos  .  .  . 
if  it  is  to  rise  above  the  level  of  a  youthful 
valedictorian’s  comprehensive  eulogies. 

Laing,  of  the  very  early  days,  is  now  in 
London,  England.  Catto  is  in  Scotland. 
Barrett  is  in  Victoria.  Lachapelle,  W.  E. 
Thompson  and  McLennan  are  still  in  the 
Yukon,  and  Thompson,  M.P.,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  of  the  fraternity,  is  in 
Vancouver. 

Dr.  Alfred  Thompson  left  his  Nova  Sco¬ 
tian  home  when  the  first  rush  was  starting 
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and  joined  the  long  procession  to  Dawson. 
Everyone  was  healthy  in  those  days,  and  his 
services  as  a  physician  were  so  seldom  in 
demand  that  it  became  necessary  to  occupy 
himself  with  some  other  means  of  livelihood. 
The  doctor  held  several  clerical  positions  with 
commercial  establishments  until  the  building 
of  the  hospital.  Then  his  reputation  was 
assured.  No  man  of  his  calling  had  a  more 
honourable  career  than  Thompson.  He  was 
in  truth  a  practical  Christian.  At  all  hours, 
in  all  weather,  he  answered  the  cry  of  those 
in  distress,  not  once,  but  often  leaving  his 
home  in  the  dead  of  night  with  the  mercury 
at  60  below  to  attend  some  man  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  creek  who  was  suffering  merely  a  bad 
attack  of  mania  a  potu. 

Dr.  Thompson  took  an  active  part  in  all 
public  affairs,  so  it  was  but  natural  that  in 
1904  he  should  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1908,  he  magnanimously  de¬ 
clined  the  nomination,  finding  that  Dawson 
would  be  left  without  an  adequate  number  of 
physicians,  but  in  1911  and  again  in  1917  he 
carried  the  seat,  retiring  four  years  later  be¬ 
cause  of  his  decision  to  leave  the  Territory. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  therefore,  that  he  never 
suffered  defeat. 

The  doctor  was  a  forceful  and  convincing 
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speaker  on  the  stump  and  in  the  House;  he 
is  an  able  physician,  an  ace-high  mixer  and  a 
loyal  friend. 


JOHNNY  BACKBAND 


One  of  the  many  humourous  incidents 
(and  there  were  hundreds)  produced  by  the 
Yukon  election  campaigns,  intimately  con¬ 
cerns  Doctor  Thompson,  although  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  its  happenings  at  the  time. 

When  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton  Ross 
was  appointed  to  the  Senate,  there  took  place 
a  keenly  contested  fight  for  the  vacant  seat 
between  tw'o  “bluenoses” — the  Hon.  F.  T. 
Congdon,  K.C.,  for  the  Liberals,  and  Doctor 
Thompson  for  the  Conservatives.  One  vote 
was  a  momentous  consideration,  and  neither 
party  scorned  to  canvass  diligently  for  the 
man  of  its  choice.  In  short,  electioneering 
wfas  as  up-to-date  there  as  anywhere. 

Just  about  the  time  the  campaign  opened, 
Dawson’s  population  was  enlarged  by  the 
arrival  of  a  little  Jewish  tailor— a  Pole,  he 
was,  with  one  of  those  twenty-two-consonant 
names  they  persist  in  wearing.  Two  of  the 
Government  officials  dubbed  him  “Johnny 
Backhand”,  and  the  name  clung. 
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Now,  Johnny  had  fine  ideas.  One  of  them 
was  a  wish  to |  become  naturalized  immediate¬ 
ly.  He  was  eager  to  exercize  his  franchise. 

The  two  officials  to  whom  he  communi¬ 
cated  this  desire,  commended  him  in  terms 
of  stalwart  praise  and  discoursed  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Liberal  candidate.  In  the 
splendidly  efficient  manner  best  known  to 
politicians,  they  managed  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  papers,  and  to  place  Johnny’s  name  on 
the  voter’s  list.  And  they  worked  hard! 

But,  as  they  assured  each  other,  they  had 
at  least  one  certain  vote. 

That  election,  like  so  many  others,  turned 
out  differently  from  what  was  expected; 
Dr.  Thompson  went  in  with  a  handsome 
majority.  On  election  night  his  forces  gath¬ 
ered  for  a  great  celebration.  This  was  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  parade  led  by  a  band.  Most  of 
the  participants  carried  torches — brooms  soak¬ 
ed  in  oil  and  lighted.  The  effect  was  gorgeous ; 
almost  barbaric.  Glumly,  the  Congdon  party 
watched  the  procession,  which  was  not  clearly 
visible  even  with  the  torches  owing  to  a  heavy 
fog. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  two  officials  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  the  little  tailor,  gripped 
his  companion’s  arm. 
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“Look,”  he  cried  hoarsely,  “look  who’s 
leading  the  band!” 

The  second  official  peered  into  the  street 
at  the  wildly-prancing  figure  just  passing 
him.  Of  course,  you’ve  guessed  it!  Throw¬ 
ing  his  blazing  broom  into  the  air,  dancing 
and  shouting  “Thompson  .  .  .  Thompson” 

.  .  .  was  little  Johnny  Backband. 


Johnny 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROMANCE  AND  THE  COUNT  CAR- 
BONNEAU 

WHEN  the  steamer  arrived  that  year  in 
Dawson,  none  of  those  coming  in 
could  complain  that  a  royal  welcome 
was  withheld.  The  entire  population  of  the 
city  seemed  to  have  gathered  on  the  wharf. 

The  steamer’s  roster  showed  a  large  and 
distinguished  passenger  list — an  Archbishop 
of  the  Greek  Church,  en  route  to  Siberia,  a 
pioneer  missionary  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
the  President  of  the  largest  fur  firm  in  Alaska 
(a  Jewish  gentleman  from  San  Francisco)  to 
mention  a  meagre  few. 

Also,  there  was  a  person  of  distingue 
aspect — if  somewhat  diminutive  physique 
who  stood  on  the  upper  deck,  surveying  the 
crowd  on  the  wharf  and  seeming  to  take  but 
an  indifferent  interest  in  his  surroundings. 
He  caressed  his  small,  jet-black  moustache, 
reflectively.  A  monocle  barricaded  one  eye. 
He  wore  kid  gloves  and  spats.  His  skin  was 
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swarthy  but  not  unpleasingly  so.  Altogether,  Romance 
he  presented  a  most  elegant  ensemble.  anTthe  & 

His  valet  stood  at  his  elbow;  a  tall,  bearded  Count 
individual  of  dignified  mien.  Car - 

This  conspicuous  pair  had  already  been  bonneau 
spotted  by  the  alert  Nugget  reporter,  Casey 
Moran,  who  lost  no  time  in  boarding  the  boat 
and  approaching  the  stranger. 

“Welcome  to  the  Northland,  sir,”  cried 
Casey.  “I  trust  you  had  a  pleasant  trip?” 

“Most  enjoyable,”  returned  the  other, 
with  just  a  trace  of  foreign  accent. 

“I  lepresent  the  pioneer  newspaper  of 
Dawson,”  explained  Casey,  “and  should  be 
grateful  for  an  interview.” 

“Alas,  I  am  but  an  ordinary  business  man,” 
deprecated  the  newcomer.  “Do  not,  I  pray 
you,  waste  time  on  me.  There  are  many 
distinguished  persons  on  board.  It  will  give 
me  much  pleasure,  however,  to  present  my 
card.” 

From  a  handsome  leather  receptacle  he 
drew  a  bit  of  paste-board  engraved  with  the 
legend : 


M.  le  Com  PTE  Carbonneau 


REPRESENTANT 

Messieurs  Pierre  Legasse,  Freres  et  Cie 


BORDEAUX  PARIS  NEW  YORK 
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Greatly  impressed,  Casey  bowed.  “Just 
what,  sir,”  he  asked,  “is  your  particular  line?” 

“We  are  the  largest  exporters  of  high- 
grade  wines,  in  France — possibly  in  the 
world,”  the  Count  answered. 

“You  should  have  a  good  field,  here,”  the 
reporter  told  him,  “for  with  the  percentage 
added,  champagne  hits  us — I  mean  the  suck¬ 
ers  who  can  afford  it — about  forty-five  dollars 
a  pint.” 

No  old-timer  needs  an  explanation  of  the 
percentage  system,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unfamiliar  with  a  mining  camp,  its  dance 
halls  and  the  manner  in  which  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  conducted,  it  should  be  understood 
that  each  dance  cost  a  man  one  dollar  at  the 
high-class  halls.  Girls  were  so  scarce  that  he 
willingly  paid  it  for  a  four-minute  turn  with 
the  Dutch  Kid,  Spanish  Jeanette,  Diamond - 
Toothed  Gertie,  or  others  of  that  picturesque 
company.  Then,  the  man  was  expected  to 
provide  some  simple  refreshment  from  the 
busy  counter  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
room.  Anyone  with  hospitable  instincts  con¬ 
ducted  his  partner  to  one  of  the  cabinets  that 
lined  the  walls,  and  here  drinks  were  served 
in  a  metropolitan  fashion.  For  every  drink 
purchased  the  girl  received  a  ticket — her 
“percentage”  of  the  amount  expended,  and 
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this  advanced  the  price  of  every  beverage, 
but  was  particularly  exorbitant  in  the  case  of 
champagne. 

The  Regina  Hotel  was  hard  by  the  wharf, 
and  presently  the  Count’s  valet  was  entering 
their  names  in  the  register  of  that  famous 
house.  Then,  -with  the  liberality  of  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  encourage  old  vintage  con¬ 
sumption,  Carbonneau  extended  a  general 
invitation  to  those  present  to  enjoy  whatever 
I  beverage  most  appealed  to  their  fancy.  His 
manner  was  quiet  and  restrained,  without  the 
least  hint  of  ostentation.  After  paying  the 
bill,  he  raised  his  hat  and  faded  gracefully 
from  the  room. 

“Gosh!”  was  heard  from  several  quarters 
“Some  rare  specimen,  that!” 

Among  those  present  was  Wilfrid  Thibau- 
deau,  formerly  of  Montreal,  a  Government 
Engineer  in  Dawson.  To  Frank  Maltby, 

[  manager  of  the  hotel  he  said: 

“I’ve  a  pretty  good  memory  for  faces,  and 
\  I’m  certain  I’ve  seen  that  man  before.  It 
wasn’t  in  France,  either.  His  face  is  very 
;]  familiar.” 

“Well,  whoever  he  is,”  replied  Maltby, 
“he’ll  probably  try  to  land  us  for  a  big  order.” 

He  was  right.  Half  an  hour  after  finishing 
his  luncheon,  the  Count  had  booked  the 
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American  Trading  and  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany,  a  small  adjunct  of  which  was  the 
Regina  Hotel,  for  ten  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  the  fine  wines  he  carried. 

“A  fast  worker,  eh?”  suggested  “Pop” 
Lindsay,  the  General  Manager,  to  Ed.  Wert, 
head  of  the  liquor  department. 

“Almost  too  fast,”  muttered  the  latter. 
“He’s  cut  the  price  to  such  a  degree  that  I’m 
worried.  I  don’t  see  how  he  can  deliver  the 
goods.” 

To  the  Northern  Commercial  Company, 
the  Count  booked  another  order  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  Fairbanks,  the  manager,  was 
equally  puzzled  as  to  the  certainty  of  getting 
his  wines.  The  freight  and  duty  alone  would 
ordinarily  eat  up  the  vendor’s  profit. 

But  the  Count  was  serenity  itself— -until 
he  met  Joe  Putraw,  the  capable  foreman  of 
No.  16  on  Eldorado.  This  famous  claim  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lippy,  who  took 
therefrom,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars. 

“Hullo,  Jules,”  cried  Putraw,  with  a  fra¬ 
ternal  blow  on  the  shoulder.  “How’s  Mo’real 
and  St.  Lawrence  Main  Street?” 

The  Count  started,  but  eyed  the  other 
coolly  and  remarked, 

“Pardon,  my  friend,  but  I  think  you  have 
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made  a  mistake.  I  do  not  know  the  locality 
to  which  you  refer.  Nor  is  my  name — ” 

“Oh,  come  off!  Don’t  try  that  stuff  with 
me.”  Joe  spoke  rapidly  in  French.  “Do 
you  think  I’ve  forgotten  Jules  Carbonneau 
and  the  nice  little  barber  shop  in  which  you 
used  to  shave  me?” 

The  Count  drew  away  to  a  less  crowded 
part  of  the  bar.  Putraw  followed  him. 

Hush,’  breathed  the  other  in  an  agonized 
whisper.  “For  God’s  sake,  not  so  loud. 
Where  can  we  go  to  talk?” 

Joe  indicated  one  of  the  little  cabinets 
that  lined  the  walls  of  the  saloon,  and  when 
the  two  had  been  served  with  drinks,  the 
Count  turned  a  haggard  face  to  his  companion, 
saying, 

“Listen,  Joe  .  .  .  we’re  both  French-Ca- 
nadians,  and  from  Montreal.  That  ought  to 
be  a  bond.  Besides,  I  never  played  a  dirty 
trick  on  you.  Don’t  throw  me  down!” 

“What  are  you  up  to?”  demanded  Joe. 

“Listen,  and  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story 
.  .  .  I  was  doing  a  pretty  fair  business  in 
barbering,  but  you  know  at  that,  money 
doesn’t  come  in  very  plentifully.  Then,  I 
heard  of  a  good  chance  to  buy  a  restaurant  on 
Street;  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  fast 
women,  and  a  regular  gold  mine.  There  was 
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a  certain  madame  with  money  with  whom  I 
had  been  somewhat  intimate,  and  by  allowing 
her  to  think  I  would  marry  her,  she  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  finance  the  proposition. 

“Bien!  So  far,  so  good!  She  bought  me 
the  place  and  business  was  fine  from  the  start. 
But  madame  saw  my  finish,  for  I  could  not 
marry  that  woman,  and  when  she  saw  how 
the  chicken  lay  in  the  egg,  so  to  say,  she 
threatened  to  ruin  me  by  informing.  Of 
course,  in  a  way,  I  had  the  authorities  ‘fixed,’ 
but  no  business  will  stand  too  many  raids,  so 
I  bolted  with  what  money  I  could  raise  at 
once,  and  here  I  am.” 

“What  doing?”  again  demanded  Joe. 

The  Count  hesitated,  then,  with  a  shrug 
that  was  like  a  decision  to  lay  all  his  cards  on 
the  table,  he  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
contract. 

“Messieurs  Legasse  et  Freres  have  com¬ 
missioned  me  to  sell  wines,”  he  explained. 
“You  see,  here  are  the  papers  properly  signed. 
I  am  a  man  of  business,  Joe — not  a  charge  on 
the  town.” 


Well?” 


“Well,  it  amounts  to  this,  mon  ami  .  .  . 
you  can  ruin  me  or  you  can  give  me  a  chance. 
All  I  ask  is  that  you  hold  your  tongue,  Joe. 
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That’s  all.” 


"Very  well,”  said  the  other.  “So  long  as 
you  go  straight,  you  can  trust  me.  I  don’t 
leak  .  .  .  monsieur  le  comte ,”  he  added,  with 
a  grin. 

Shortly  after  this  contract  was  made,  the 
Count  crossed  the  path  of  the  man  who  was  to 
play  an  important  role  in  his  romantic  drama. 
They  met — as  so  many  men  did,  in  that 
country— at  the  bar.  With  the  easy  familiar¬ 
ity  of  the  North,  “Bishop  Betchel,”  the  bar¬ 
tender,  introduced  them. 

“Count  Carbonneau,”  he  said,  “shake 
hands  with  Joe  Barrette,  one  of  the  oldest 
sourdoughs  in  the  Klondike.  He  knows  your 
lingo,  too,  being  a  French-Canadian  ...  so 
spiel  it  off,  you  two!” 

The  Count  shook  hands  with  a  stocky, 
copper-tanned  man,  who  wore  a  moustache 
worthy  of  a  pirate,  and  soon  they  were 
pledging  each  other  in  their  respective  liba¬ 
tions.  But  Joe  rather  fancied  himself  as  a 
conversationalist  in  English,  and  asked  in  his 
adopted  tongue, 

“Have  you  been  up  de  creek,  yet,  Count?” 

Carbonneau  explained  that  he  was  a  very 
recent  arrival,  and  that  his  time  had  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  exactions  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  he  would  like  to  see  the  country. 

“Good!”  cried  Joe.  “I  take  you.  We  do 
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not  have  de  automobile,  but  I  have  de  fas’ 
mare.  We  go  wit’  her.” 

The  Count’s  interest  grew.  “Fast,  is  she?” 
he  questioned. 

“Well — you  give  dat  mare  a  bundle  of  oat’ 
an’  two  quart  de  hay,  an’  if  she  don’  go  to  de 
Fork,  in  half-pas’  two,  I  give  you  to  her!” 

“That’s  a  fair  proposition,”  laughed  the 
other.  “When  do  we  start?” 

“Dis  afternoon.” 

“Delighted!” 

At  three  o’clock,  a  beautiful  sloe-black  mare 
danced  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Joe  sat 
proudly  in  his  trim  little  buggy  and  tried  to 
conceal  his  pleasure  in  the  Count’s  admira¬ 
tion.  In  high  good  humour,  the  new-made 
friends  departed. 

The  Government  road  up  Bonanza  Creek 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and  they  sped 
rapidly  along  behind  the  horse  claimed  by  its 
owner  to  make  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  a 
half.  Along  the  creeks  a  busy  scene  presented 
itself.  Almost  every  claim  was  in  active  oper¬ 
ation.  The  spring  water  was  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  a  number  of  hydraulic  nozzles 
were  hard  at  work  tearing  “dirt”  from  the 
hillsides. 

The  Count  was  vastly  impressed,  although 
he  failed  to  appreciate  at  the  moment  the 
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60  Below  Roadhouse 
joe  NEE 

The  proprietor,  a  genial  Swede,  served 
them,  himself. 

“No  matter  if  she  is  summer  or  winter,” 
observed  Barrette,  “it  is  always  60  below  at 
Joe  Nee’s  place. 

The  Count  betrayed  his  puzzlement.  “Not 
zero?”  he  asked. 

The  others  laughed  and  explained  that 
everything  in  the  form  of  property  along  the 
creeks,  was  designated  by  its  relation  to  “dis¬ 
covery”.  There  was  “No.  1  above  discovery,” 
or  the  land  immediately  adjoining  the  claim 
upon  which  gold  was  first  found  up  the  creek, 
and  “No.  1  below  discovery,”  or  the  land 
immediately  adjoining  on  the  lower  side. 
Nee’s  roadhouse  was  the  sixtieth  section  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  creek,  and  therefore  “60 
below”. 


fabulous  wealth  of  the  country  through  which 
he  was  passing.  On  Bonanza  Creek  alone, 
there  were  sixty  claims,  by  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  that  yielded  one  thousand  dollars  per 
running  foot.  On  Eldorado  there  were  forty. 

About  half-way  to  the  Forks,  Barrette 
drew  rein  before  a  hostelry  flaunting  the  sign, 
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A  little  distance  from  the  Forks,  Barrette 
pointed  out  “Discovery” — the  spot  where 
George  Washington  Carmac  panned  his  first 
gold,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  camp  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  largest  amount  of  that  precious 
metal  (to  the  proportion  of  men  at  work)  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Grand  Forks,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  creeks — Bonanza  and  its  tributary 
Eldorado — was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  pros¬ 
perity.  It  was  a  busier  place  than  Dawson, 
and  its  proportion  of  actual  miners  was 
greater.  The  Gold  Hill  Saloon  was  packed 
when  the  two  men  entered,  and  Joe  was 
riotously  welcomed  from  all  sides.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  Territory. 

An  ideal  host,  he  was  soon  presenting  to 
the  Count  all  the  celebrities  within  calling — 
Big  Alec  MacDonald;  John  Erickson;  Antone 
Stander;  Inspector  Routledge  of  the  Mounted 
Police;  Frank  Phiscator;  Clarence  Berry; 
and  Skipper  Norwood — all  the  miners  being 
bloated  millionaires. 

Although  “cheechako”  money  or  currency 
was  rapidly  making  its  way  into  the  Yukon, 
it  was  no  infrequent  sight  to  see  a  poke  of 
gold  thrown  on  the  scales.  After  subtracting 
the  amount  due  the  house,  the  bag  was 
returned  to  its  owner,  just  as  change  is  made 
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to-day.  And  just  as  change  is  sometimes 
short,  so  was  the  gold.  For  a  clever  bar¬ 
tender  could  easily  manage  to  spill  a  little 
from  the  scales,  and  these  “sweepings”  were 
his  salary.  More  than  one  fellow  has  been 
justified  in  thinking  that  mining  didn’t  pay, 
when  he  could  sweep  up  several  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  dust  in  one  week  from  the 
floor. 

Scales,  by  the  way,  were  in  those  days  the 
most  conspicuous  furnishing  in  private  houses 
or  public  establishments.  Everything  was 
balanced  against  the  dust  that  formed  the 
medium  of  exchange.  The  leaky  tent,  barren 
even  of  life’s  necessities,  contained  its  scales; 
the  trading  companies,  saloons,  government 
offices,  all  prominently  displayed  their  scales 
and  no  kitchen  was  complete  without  them. 

Ladies  of  joy  measured  their  favours 
picturesquely — by  drams  and  ounces  rather 
than  coarse  currency,  and  scales  were  a  con¬ 
spicuous  adornment  in  the  furnishing  of  such 
girls’  rooms.  Doubtless  they  stood  beside  the 
Bible  in  the  vestry  of  the  church! 

Scales!  scales  !  SCALES ! 

Gambling  games  of  every  description  were 
being  contested  in  rooms  adjoining  the  bar, 
and  at  the  far  end  a  dance-hall  yawned, 
desolate  at  this  hour,  but  scarcely  able  to 
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contain  the  throngs  that  assembled  there  in 
the  evenings. 

Of  course  the  dining-room  was  a  popular 
adjunct  to  the  other  varieties  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  Count  followed  Barrette  in 
to  supper,  he  noticed  a  woman  whose  friendly 
smile  at  Joe,  illumined  a  plain  and  very  Irish 
face.  She  was  dressed  in  regulation  mining 
costume — blue  jean  jacket  and  pants  and  high 
leather  boots.  Moreover,  she  anticipated  her 
sex  by  many  years,  for  even  at  that  date,  her 
hair  was  bobbed. 

“Who  is  the  lady  sitting  over  there?”  asked 
Carbonneau. 

“Ah,”  returned  his  host,  proudly,  “dat’s 
de  mos’  bes’  miner  in  de  camp!  He  is  Mees 
Belinda  Mulrooney,  and  she’ll  go  down  de 
ladder  wi’  no  more  troub’  dan — ”  he  snapped 
his  fingers — “dat!  I’ll  give  you  de  knock¬ 
down  to  her  after  supper.” 

Carbonneau  expressed  his  pleasure,  and 
by  dint  of  judicious  questioning,  elicited  from 
his  companion  something  of  the  lady’s  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  . 

Belinda  had,  before  coming  to  the  Yukon, 
spent  ten  years  as  stewardess  on  the  big  ocean 
boats  sailing  from  Seattle  to  Nome.  She  did 
a  little  speculating  on  the  side  .  .  .  had  a 
good  head  for  business.  Of  scandal,  not  a 
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breath.  Her  name  had  never  been  coupled  Romance 
with  that  of  a  man.  Indeed,  Joe  ruefully  and  the 
stated  that  she  had  no  use  for  the  tribe.  But  Count 
her  mine  ...  he  waxed  eloquent.  tonneau 


“Dey  say  dat  her  groun’  on  Upper  Bonan¬ 
za  is  goin’  produce  somet’ing  fierce  nex’  winter 
w’en  she  start’  to  take  out  de  dump,  and  right 
along,  she’s  been  pannin’  five-cent  dirt.  You 
take  my  word,  Count,  she’ll  be  a  millionaire 
nex’  spring!” 

Miss  Mulrooney  received  the  gentlemen 
with  a  shy  cordiality  that  accorded  ill  with 
her  masculine  appearance.  Clearly,  it  was 
the  Count’s  presence  that  embarrassed  her. 
Never,  in  all  her  wide  experience  with  men 
had  she  met  anything  like  him.  Sailing  the 
Northern  Pacific  (the  world’s  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  mis-named  ocean)  Belinda  had  known 
— and  avoided — many  of  Nature’s  gentlemen, 
but  Carbonneau  was  a  new  type,  and  her 
manner  towards  him  was  strongly  suggestive 
of  a  collector  admiring  a  priceless  and  fragile 
bit  of  china. 


Joe  watched  her  with  amazement.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  placed  her  beyond  the 
effect  of  sentimental  influence.  But  here  was 
indisputable  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Her 
bashfulness,  her  blushes  .  .  .  Tactfully,  Bar- 
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ette  left  the  mistress  of  “26  above”  and  the 
Count  alone  at  the  table. 

Before  parting,  Belinda  invited  Carbon- 
neau  to  visit  her  at  her  claim— an  invitation 
he  promptly  accepted. 

Again,  Joe  Barrette  acted  as  his  cicerone, 
and  arriving  at  the  mine,  they  found  Miss 
Mulrooney  waiting  for  them  under  a  blazing 
sun  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  her  hand. 

“Would  you  like  to  tackle  a  30-foot  ladder, 
and  go  down  the  shaft?”  she  asked  Carbon- 
neau. 

“With  pleasure,  mademoiselle.”  The  Count 
was  no  coward.  The  night  life  of  East  Mon¬ 
treal  called  for  stout-hearted  men. 

Belinda  descended  first,  with  Joe  and 
Carbonneau  following  her.  The  latter  re¬ 
quired  several  moments  before  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  anything  in  these  unfamiliar  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  straight  walls  of  frozen 
earth,  the  heavy  timbering,  the  cold,  the 
dark,  were  new  to  him. 

Belinda  hung  the  lantern  on  a  nail,  and 
taking  up  a  pick,  hacked  at  the  side  wall  until 
she  had  loosened  enough  dirt  to  fill  a  small 
bucket. 

“Here,  Joe,”  she  said,  “you  take  this  and 
when  we  get  back  to  the  cabin,  show  the 
Count  how  we  ‘pan’  the  dirt.  This  should  be 
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pretty  rich,  I  think  ...  of  course,  I  just 
took  it  at  random.”  Then,  a  thought  struck 
her.  “Let’s  each  take  a  pan— at  random — and 
see  if  there’s  any  difference.” 

Right  heartily,  the  men  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  this  competition,  Joe  picking  at  the 
wall  opposite  the  spot  Belinda  had  selected, 
and  Carbonneau,  when  his  turn  came  round, 
choosing  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

“It  seems  pretty  solid  here,”  he  said. 

“Wise  man,”  commended  the  owner.  “It’s 
always  richest  on  bed-rock,  and  that’s  what 
we’ve  reached  now.” 

The  Count  picked  away  determinedly,  but 
it  was  no  easy  task  for  him  to  gather  his  pail 
full,  and  even  a  more  difficult  matter  was 
ascending  the  steep  ladder  with  his  burden. 

In  Belinda’s  office,  the  dirt  was  put  to  the 
test.  Hers  was  the  first  lot  treated,  and  when 
washed,  it  ran  to  six  cents. 

This,  thought  the  Count  is  quite  valueless 
— so  few  tiny  yellow  flakes  in  a  whole  pan  of 
earth!  Joe’s  pan  ran  one  cent  higher,  and  his 
own  went  to  eleven ! 

“Hooray!”  cried  Belinda,  forgetting  her 
embarrassment  in  professional  satisfaction. 

“What,”  asked  the  tenderfoot,  “does  it  all 
mean?” 

“Follow  my  estimate,”  she  returned,  proud 
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of  her  keenness  for  figures.  “At  five  cents  to 
the  pan  and  one  hundred  pans  to  the  bucket, 
we  have  five  dollars.  One  hundred  buckets 
gives  us  five  hundred  dollars.  A  thousand 
buckets,  five  thousand  dollars,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  buckets  .  .  .” 

“Half  a  million!”  gasped  the  Count.  “But 
— but — ” 

“I  know !  You  would  say  that  one 
hundred  thousand  buckets  is  above  the  aver¬ 
age  dump.  I  have,  however,  all  the  latest 
machinery  .  .  .  and  a  hand-picked  crew. 

We’ll  get  it,  never  fear!  By  the  way,  Joe,” 
she  broke  off,  “have  you  seen  the  new  steam- 
pipe  at  work?  It’s  sure  an  improvement  on 
the  old  wood  fire.” 

This,  too  had  to  be  explained. 

“Until  lately,  all  the  thawing  of  the  ground 
has  been  done  by  wood  fires,  laid  on  top  of 
the  frozen  earth  ...  a  slow  and  expensive 
method  with  wood  at  twenty-two  dollars  a 
cord.  But  there  is  a  mechanical  genius  in 
camp”  (this  was  Louis  Miller,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Thompson,  whose  husband  represented 
the  Yukon  in  the  Federal  House  for  a  number 
of  years)  “who  got  the  idea  of  shooting  steam 
from  the  boilers  into  the  frozen  dirt,  through 
pipes.  A  set  of  these  is  laid  down  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  all  the  surrounding  earth 
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is  loosened  up  for  rapid  digging.  It  seems  to 
work  fine.” 

Miss  Mulrooney  decided  that  the  occasion 
called  for  a  drink,  and  a  huge  Scandinavian 
produced  whiskey  and  glasses  for  the  men. 
Belinda  sipped  a  very  small  quantity  of  wine. 

‘‘Can’t  drink  and  work,”  she  said,  half 
apologizing. 

‘‘Success!”  murmured  the  Count,  fervent¬ 
ly — for  he  meant  it! 

They  dined  with  the  mistress  of  ‘‘26  above” 
who  not  unnaturally,  all  things  considered, 
made  the  e^ent  an  excuse  to  wear  a  handsome 
new  evening  gown  she  had  ordered  from  San 
Francisco.  Oh,  a  woman’s  heart  beat  above 
Belinda’s  blue  jean  pants! 

The  following  week  found  Carbonneau 
firmly  entrenched  at  the  Gold  Hill,  at  Grand 
Forks.  Joe  went  back  to  Dawson,  but  before 
leaving  was  sternly  commissioned  that,  cost 
what  they  might,  roses  were  to  be  sent  Belinda 
every  day.  At  three  dollars  each,  Barrette 
managed  to  get  just  one  daily  from  Paddock’s 
hot-house! 

A  month  later,  the  engagement  of  the  first 
woman  miner  in  the  Klondike  to  Count 
Carbonneau  of  Paris,  was  announced,  and 
simple  preparations  were  set  in  motion  for  the 
wedding. 
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Belinda  decided  that  this  should  be  a 
quiet  visit  to  the  church.  No  fuss;  no  osten¬ 
tation.  But  the  Count’s  friends  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  to  the  event  should  be  attached 
a  lasting  memory.  They  formed  a  committee, 
engaged  the  A.B.  Hall  (Arctic  Brotherhood) 
and  arranged  a  magnificent  stag  banquet. 

Long  was  the  occasion  talked  about  in 
Dawson.  Some  twenty-five  enthusiastic  well- 
wishers  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  unconven¬ 
tional  hour  of  five  p.m.  The  Count  begged 
the  privilege  of  providing  the  wine.  It  was 
Mumm’s  oldest  vintage,  and  was  stored  in 
cases  under  the  table.  The  entire  camp  being 
built  on  a  glacier,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  champagne  at  a  properly  low 
temperature.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
lay  it  on  the  floor  for  a  brief  period.  And  the 
guests  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others — 
bridge  games,  dinners,  entertainments  of  any 
kind — were  provided  with  foot-stools.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  be  comfortable 
with  one’s  feet  on  the  floor. 

Chief  Wills  acted  as  toastmaster  and  pro¬ 
posed  the  only  toast  of  the  evening,  “Our 
Guest,”  coupling  with  the  Count’s  name  that 
of  his  bride-elect.  Carbonneau,  always  grace¬ 
ful  and  fluent,  simply  surpassed  any  previous 
efforts  in  his  reply.  No  one  remembered 
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his  speech  was  a  knock-out. 


and  the 


The  wine  was  served  from  pint  bottles  Count 
which  would  nearly  have  filled  two  glasses.  £®^'neau 
But  the  large  staff  of  waiters — -almost  equal 
to  the  number  of  guests — became  infected 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  prodigality,  and 
after  serving  one  person,  threw  the  bottle  away! 

Each  guest  was  served  from  a  fresh  bottle, 
when  champagne  sold  by  the  case  and  whole¬ 
sale,  for  fifteen  dollars  a  pint! 

There  was  as  much  wine  wasted  as  that 
consumed. 

Speeches  and  songs  (often  indistinguish¬ 
able  one  from  the  other)  followed  in  a  rising 
tide  of  gaiety  until  about  three  a.m.,  when  a 
variation  occurred.  Little  "Tib”— Thibau- 
deau,  Government  Engineer — thought  that  for 
his  sins,  he  had  suddenly  been  stricken  blind. 
Disregarding  the  assemblage,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  sobbed  out  a  contrite  prayer  to 
heaven.  Many  of  those  present  wept  with 
him  in  sympathy,  until  it  was  proven  that  his 
inability  to  see  had  resulted  from  the  melting 
of  a  candle  overhead,  on  his  glasses! 

The  Chairman  pounded  on  the  table  with 
the  blunt  end  of  his  axe  (probably  the  origin 
of  a  peaceful  Rotary  meeting),  but  no  one 
heeded.  Skipper  Norwood  heaved  his  four 
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hundred  pounds  to  the  table  and  tried  to 
make  a  speech.  Fancy  (and  the  Count’s 
liberality)  took  him  back  to  his  quarter-deck 
and  converted  Jack  Lithgow  and  Joe  Barrette, 
both  swarthy  of  countenance,  into  two  blood¬ 
thirsty  pirates. 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  he  cried,  “if  I  were  to 
see  those  two  men  climbing  over  the  bow  of 
my  ship,  I’d  take  no  chances  .  .  .  I’d  shoot!” 

Prolonged  cheers  shook  the  room,  punc¬ 
tuated  by  the  staccato  popping  of  corks,  and 
Bacchus  smiled  benignly  upon  his  conscien¬ 
tious  devotees. 

At  five  a.m.,  precisely  twelve  hours  after 
the  banquet  had  started,  the  company  dis¬ 
persed.  A  startling  quiet  took  possession  of 
the  morning. 

Belinda  Mulrooney  and  Count  Carbon- 
neau  were  married  two  days  later  at  the  little 
church  at  Grand  Forks.  A  wedding  break¬ 
fast  followed,  at  which  a  few  intimate  friends 
were  present  to  wish  them  the  customary,  if 
somewhat  ineffective,  conjugal  felicitations. 

Then,  they  left  for  Paris  and  parts  un¬ 
known. 


Madame  la  comtesse  accommodated  herself 
harmoniously  to  the  majestic  liner  that  bore 
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them  across  the  Atlantic,  but  the  Count  was 
hors  de  combat.  Accomplished  in  so  many 
directions,  he  had  overlooked  the  need  to 
cultivate  a  sea-faring  disposition,  and  his 
sufferings  were  intense.  Arrived  in  Paris, 
however,  his  natural  bloom  re-asserted  itself, 
and  he  undertook  to  make  his  sojourn  a 
spectacular  affair. 

None  can  state  that  Carbonneau  lacked 
imagination,  nor  that  he  failed  to  give  it  a 
loose  rein.  One  of  his  first  tasks  after  engag¬ 
ing  the  most  luxurious  suite  in  the  hotel,  and 
taking  the  precaution  to  introduce  himself  as 
a  Klondike  millionaire,  was  the  purchase  of  a 
magnificent  pair  of  white  Arab  horses,  a 
handsome  victoria,  and  harness  profusely 
ornamented  with  gold.  The  effect  of  this 
Oriental  splendour  was  further  enriched  by  an 
Egyptian  driver  and  a  footman  of  the  same 
nationality.  It  was  this  latter’s  part  to  leap 
from  the  box,  when  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
unroll  a  gorgeous  crimson  velvet  carpet,  which 
preserved  miladi’s  feet  (accustomed  to  rubber 
boots  and  the  muck  of  a  mining  camp)  from 
corruption  by  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Naturally,  crowds  gathered  to  watch  the 
passing  of  this  equipage,  the  horses  in  stylish 
action,  the  glittering  livery  of  the  dusky 
attendants,  the  robust  madame,  looking  a 
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little  frightened,  and  monsieur  le  comte,  com¬ 
plaisant  as  a  prince  of  royal  blood. 

Many  ladies  of  position  left  cards  upon  the 
Countess,  and  soon  obsequious  lackeys  brought 
her  sheaves  of  invitations.  Putative  million¬ 
aires  vied  with  one  another  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  this  interesting  foreign  couple, 
and  functions  increased  in  magnificence  and 
number. 

For  every  one  accepted,  the  Count  ex¬ 
tended  two  in  return,  and  before  long,  their 
lavishness  caused  some  alarm  to  the  practical 
Belinda.  True,  she  had  handed  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  to  her  husband,  but  equally 
true — it  was  vanishing  with  magical  swiftness. 
So  she  approached  him,  timidly,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  departure,  and  to  her  immense 
relief,  the  Count  signified  his  entire  willingness 
to  return  immediately  to  Canada. 

This  amiable  acceding  to  his  wife’s  wishes 
cannot  be  claimed  as  consideration  on  the  part 
of  Carbonneau.  Peeping  behind  the  scenes 
and  anticipating  the  story,  we  find  that  he 
had  already  had  enough  of  Paris.  A  dark 
cloud  was  threatening  his  horizon,  and  he  was 
never  one  to  seek  a  storm.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  when  rumours 
derogatory  to  his  credit  had  begun  to  circulate 
in  Dawson,  nor  could  they  be  traced  to  a  re- 
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liable  source.  Later,  it  was  said  that  the 
Count,  himself,  set  them  in  motion.  However 
that  may  be,  they  became  very  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  and  like  all  similar  items  of  news, 
spread  rapidly  far  and  wide.  They  followed 
him  to  Paris. 

Messieurs  Legasse  et  Freres  heard  them 
and  looked  soberly  to  their  contract,  discov¬ 
ering  that  no  payment  was  demanded  of  him 
until  a  second  shipment  had  been  made,  but 
in  view  of  Carbonneau’s  reputed  insolvency, 
why,  they  reasoned,  should  they  send  good 
money  after  bad?  In  other  words,  why  make 
a  second  shipment?  They  had  been  unable 
to  see  the  Count  while  he  was  in  Paris  and 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
shrewd  and  slippery  person.  Reluctantly, 
they  took  their  losses,  having  made  their 
“representative”  (precisely  as  he  had  schem¬ 
ed!),  a  gift  of  the  finest  consignment  of  wines 
that  had,  up  until  then,  ever  found  its  way 
into  the  Yukon! 

To  evade  Legasse,  Carbonneau  was  anxious 
to  leave  France.  Before  departing  for  Mar¬ 
seilles,  he  made  a  last  magnificent  gesture  by 
presenting  to  his  retinue  of  servants  the 
entire  driving  equipment  (beside  which  that 
of  France’s  mere  President  paled) — horses, 
carriage,  gold-mounted  harness  and  all ! 
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At  Marseilles,  they  were  joined  by  Belin¬ 
da’s  younger  sister,  whom  she  was  educating 
at  a  most  fashionable  French  institution  of 
learning. 

Marianne  was  Belinda’s  opposite  in  every 
particular.  Beautiful,  easy  of  manner,  culti¬ 
vated,  she  possessed  a  finesse  that  appealed 
strongly  to  her  brother-in-law.  The  ocean 
voyage  was  much  less  turbulent  than  on  the 
way  over,  so  opportunities  for  intimacy  were 
not  lacking. 

Belinda,  fair-minded  and  clean-souled,  was 
delighted  that  the  two  persons  she  loved  best 
in  all  the  world  had  found  one  another  con¬ 
genial.  The  idea  of  jealousy  had  never 
occurred  to  her,  except,  perhaps  to  fear  that 
the  Count  and  Marianne  would  be  jealous  of 
one  another,  and  their  friendship  delighted 
her. 

It  was  still  summer — as  summer  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  Yukon — when  she  reached 
Dawson;  her  heart  was  overflowing  with 
happiness,  and  her  purse  with  emptiness,  and 
the  thought  of  getting  back  to  work  was 
inspiriting. 

The  Count  talked  largely  of  the  palace  he 
was  going  to  build,  but  meanwhile,  the  party 
registered  at  the  MacDonald  Hotel,  a  new 
and  pretentious  building  erected  by  the  King 
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of  the  Klondike,  and  almost  immediately, 
were  swept  into  a  whirl  of  welcoming  enter¬ 
tainments. 

Belinda  plunged  into  her  mining  operations 
with  characteristic  vigour,  leaving  her  hus¬ 
band  and  sister  very  much  to  their  own 
devices. 

The  inevitable  happened,  as  was  patent  to 
everyone,  even  Belinda,  herself. 


With  the  passing  of  summer,  and  Mari¬ 
anne’s  return  to  France,  her  heartache  was 
slightly  eased.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  contemplated  parting  with  the  girl  to 
whom  she  had  been  a  mother  rather  than  a 
sister,  without  regret.  It  was  arranged  that 
Marianne  accompany  a  party  of  tourists  as 
far  as  New  York,  and  then  proceed  to  Paris 
to  study  Art  under  a  celebrated  master. 

Somewhat  previous  to  the  girl’s  departure, 
the  Count  had  interested  himself  in  a  new 
“discovery”  in  the  Fairbanks  country  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  border.  Marianne  had 
no  sooner  left  than  he  proposed  to  go  to  the 
new  location  and  see  what  were  the  prospects; 
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and  Belinda  eager  to  help  in  any  way  to 
distract  his  thoughts  from  her  sister,  readily 
assented  to  his  going. 

Handsomely,  she  staked  him. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  party  of  sourdough 
miners  came  to  Dawson  from  Fairbanks,  over 
the  Fortymile  trail.  They  brought  mail  and 
the  Countess  Carbonneau  looked  confidently 
for  a  letter  from  her  husband.  But  she  was 
disappointed.  Seeking  out  one  of  the  arrivals, 
she  asked  for  news  of  the  Count. 

“I  ain’  seen  hide  ner  hair  of  ’im,”  replied 
Black  Sullivan,  “but  I  understood  he  travelled 
right  on,  by  the  S.S.  Cudahy,  and  went  through 
to  Nome.” 

Nome!  Belinda  turned  pale,  but  her 
words  were  brave  as  she  thanked  the  man 
and  went  home.  Nome!  And  he  said  he 
was  going  to  Fairbanks!  Had  he,  then,  gone 
off  by  himself — had  he  found  living  with  her 
so  intolerable? 

Suddenly,  she  thought  of  the  cable,  and 
hurrying  to  the  office  of  the  Company,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Agent  at  St.  Michael.  Ac¬ 
companying  her  inquiry  was  a  description  of 
her  husband,  for  she  surmised  that  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  would  travel  under  an  assumed 
name. 

That  night,  she  received  a  reply;  a  man 
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answering  her  description  and  registering  Rornance 
under  the  name  of  "Pierre  Blais”  had  stopped  and  the 
at  St.  Michael  and  booked  a  passage  for  Count 
Seattle  on  the  President  Lincoln.  far- 

bonneau 

And  a  month  later,  a  miner  who  had  been 
1 ~>  the  "outside”  for  a  holiday  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  painful  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Count’s  departure,  told  how,  as 
he  came  west  to  ’Frisco,  he  had  stopped  off 
at  Chiuau,  Mexico,  meeting  that  gentleman 
in  company  with  a  beautiful  young  girl  whom 
he  called  "Marianne.”  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STEPPING  OUT 

THE  A.B.  HALL 

ONE  HEARS  to-day  a  good  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  dancing — the  style  of  it  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  enjoyed.  What,  I 
wonder,  would  the  critics  have  said  about 
Dawson,  where  it  was  possible  and  probable 
for  some  enthusiasts  to  dance  the  round  of 
the  clock?  And  this  was  not  done  as  an 
endurance  test,  either,  in  a  public  competi¬ 
tion.  It  was  merely  an  expression  of  pleasure. 

One  could  begin  at  the  A.B.,  about  nine 
o’clock  and  waltz  right  on  through  the  M. 
and  N.,  until  eight  in  the  morning.  Remem¬ 
ber? 

The  Arctic  Brotherhood  was  the  senior 
fraternal  organization  in  the  Territory.  Quali¬ 
fication  for  membership  required  a  man  to 
prove  that  he  was  "inside  the  watershed 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  July,  1897,”  and  the 
number  and  varied  types  of  men  measuring 
up  to  this  requirement  was  truly  amazing. 
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The  Brotherhood  built  a  fine  hall  in  Daw-  The 
son,  importing  hardwood  at  enormous  ex-  a.b.  Hall 
pense,  for  the  ballroom  floor.  But  they  got 
their  money’s  worth  by  using  it.  Most  of 
the  dances  were  subscription  affairs,  tickets 
selling  at  ten  dollars  the  couple. 

As  considerably  over  half  the  population 
of  Dawson  were  citizens  of  the  neighbouring 
republic,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  formed,  with 
the  Union  Jack,  a  conspicuous  note  in  the 
decorative  scheme. 

And  the  orchestra!  Jove,  there  was  a 
company  of  musicians!  At  least  ten  of  them 
had  held  solo  positions  in  the  greatest  musical 
organizations  of  the  world.  Wanderlust  and 
the  lure  of  gold  had  drawn  them  together  in 
the  Yukon,  and  "luck,”  betraying  them,  they 
were  constrained  to  prostitute  their  art,  as 
the  moralists  would  say,  and  produce  popular 
music  for  the  dance-loving  residents  of 
Dawson. 

The  leader,  Herr  Freimuth,  was  a  graduate 
violinist  of  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsig; 

Signor  Lopez  had  been  cornet  soloist  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Madrid;  Telgmann  had 
held  the  position  of  first  clarionet  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra ;  Fesch  had 
played  the  ’cello  with  Anton  Seidl;  and  so 
on — artists  every  one. 
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Do  you  remember  the  Grand  March  led 
by  Commissioner  Ogilvie  with  the  wife  of  the 
Great  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood?  I  can  see 
it  as  though  it  were  yesterday  .  .  .  the  gay 
confusion  that  prevailed  while  couples  formed 
in  line;  the  gorgeous  costumes  worn  by  the 
ladies,  making  one  wish  for  the  pen  of  a  society 
reporter  to  describe  them — Paris  creations, 
most  of  them,  costing,  with  transportation 
and  duty,  well  over  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  men’s  dress  was  also  de  rigeur,  officers  in 
full  regalia  and  civilians  wearing  evening 
clothes  and  white  gloves,  the  most  absurd  and 
inartistic  uniform  ever  tolerated  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  garmented  civilization. 

Everyone  was  young,  everyone  was  gay 
.  .  .  Lord,  how  easy  it  was  to  enjoy  a  party 
in  the  Yukon.  ... 

Wasn’t  it  at  an  A.B.  Ball  that  Big  Alec 
MacDonald’s  bride  made  her  first  public 
appearance?  I  fancy  so. 

A  hush  fell  over  the  assembly  as  this 
strangely  assorted  couple  entered  the  room 
.  .  .  the  girl,  young,  gloriously  beautiful  and 
regally  gowned  even  though  she  had  come 
straight  from  a  Paris  convent,  and  Alec,  “the 
Big  Moose,”  stumbling  awkwardly  behind 
her.  They  had  been  married  in  England 
where  he  had  gone  on  business  and  where  he 
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had  refused  fabulous  sums  for  his  rich  hold-  The 
ings.  A  magnificent  foil  for  his  wife,  he  stood  a.b.  Hall 
several  inches  above  six  feet  and  his  frame 
broad  and  powerful,  was  forced  protestingly 
into  its  unaccustomed  restrictions. 

His  hands  had  burst  through  the  white 
kid  gloves  which  he  now  carried,  awkwardly. 

But  his  heart  was  as  clean  as  his  exterior  was 
rough.  His  was  a  gentle  nature,  a  generous 
soul,  and  it  was  well  that  it  was  so,  for  the 
stream  of  life  was  to  carry  Alec  and  his 
lovely  bride  over  rock  more  unyielding  than 
that  over  which  he  had  triumphed  out  on  the 
creeks. 

There!  The  music  is  beginning.  The 
announcer  has  heralded  the  Grand  March, 
and  Commissioner  Ogilvie,  tall  and  dignified, 
takes  his  place  with  the  Great  Chief’s  lady. 
Following  is  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Police,  with  Big  Alec’s  bride. 

Like  a  brilliant  panorama,  the  couples 
filed  past.  Bronzed  and  grizzled  miners, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  Government  officials — 
men  and  women  gathered  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but 
from  the  British  Empire — the  world. 

Naturally,  the  buffet  was  an  attraction. 

There  was  always  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty 
to  drink  at  the  A.  B.  affairs,  but  rarely 
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an  unpleasant  incident  marred  the  evening. 
AB  Hall  The  “Committee,”  an  invisible  body  that 
made  itself  wonderfully  effective  when  occa¬ 
sion  demanded,  thoroughly  enjoyed  itself, 
having  nothing  else  to  do. 

And  for  the  next  six  hours,  there  was  no 
break  in  that  brilliant  function. 
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THE  M.  AND  N. 

When  the  end  finally  came,  most  of  the 
men  were  loth  to  call  this  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment.  After  seeing  their  partners  home, 
they  proceeded  to  Front  Street  where  in  the 
M.  and  N.  the  carnival  spirit  was  unrestrained. 

In  a  place  where  the  so-called  rougher 
element  predominated,  amusements  were  apt 
to  be  both  noisy  and  vigorous.  True,  there 
were  card  games  and  musicales  in  a  few  of  the 
more  exclusive  homes,  but  for  release  from  dull 
and  carking  care,  men  inevitably  sought  the 
dance-halls. 

The  M.  and  N.  took  its  name  from 
Macdonald  and  Nelson,  the  proprietors. of  the 
institution.  It  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  elaborately  furnished  bar  and 
dance-hall  north  of  Vancouver,  and  of  similar- 
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ly  high-class  establishments  was  the  most 
northerly  in  the  world.  The  magnificent 
mahogany  bar,  panels  and  ceiling,  and  the 
costly  fixtures  and  appointments  which  had 
been  imported  at  enormous  cost,  produced  an 
amazing  effect  of  incongruity  amid  the  sur¬ 
rounding  crudeness  of  the  town.  Its  elegance 
attracted  throngs  of  miners,  who  cheerfully 
squandered  their  winter’s  clean-up  at  the 
highly-polished  bar. 

This  was  Joe  Macdonald’s  kingdom.  He 
was  the  senior  partner,  and  his  Scandinavian 
confrere,  Nels  Nelson,  supervised  the  dance 
hall. 

Fill  your  pipe  and  let’s  “step  out’’  again, 
for  an  evening!  .  .  . 

When  the  men  who  were  but  lately  guests 
of  the  A.B.  fraternity  arrived,  both  rooms 
were  thronged  with  madly-whirling  dancers. 
The  noise  was  deafening,  but  above  the  din, 
Jack  Cavanagh’s  plangent  voice  made  itself 
heard,  calling  out  the  dances. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  is  your 
pleasure?”  Then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  announced,  “We’ll  have  a  soft  and 
juicy  waltz.” 

A  sign  to  the  musicians  and  they  followed 
his  command. 

Good  leather-lunged  “callers”  could  earn 
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at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  at  that  time, 
and  even  at  such  wages,  were  difficult  to 
procure.  Jack,  you  remember,  was  one  of 
the  best. 

Goldilocks  caught  sight  of  a  young  police¬ 
man  and  flung  herself  upon  his  crimson  chest. 
"He’s  mine,  he’s  mine,”  she  shrieked,  warding 
off  all  competition  with  wildly-waving  fists. 

The  dances,  averaging  about  four  minutes 
in  duration,  cost  each  gentleman  one  dollar 
per,  which  sum  he  paid  as  the  couples  pro¬ 
menaded  past  the  bar.  As  the  tax  was 
collected,  the  cashier  handed  the  partner  of 
the  contributor  a  ticket  marked  fifty  cents 
— representing  her  percentage  from  the  house. 
Could  she  persuade  her  escort  to  purchase 
liquid  refreshment,  she  received  a  blue  ticket 
and  both  were  cashed  on  Saturday  night, 
amounting  in  many  cases,  to  several  hundred 
dollars. 

Nels  Nelson  was  distributing  tickets. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  commotion.  The 
crowd  divided,  and  in  the  space  thus  formed 
a  woman,  once  beautiful  but  now  crazed  with 
drug  and  drink,  advanced. 

"You  dirty,  little  Swede,”  she  screamed, 
"where  is  the  three  dollars  you  owe  me  and 
six  bits  percentage?  Give  it  to  me,  now — 
now!”  And  reaching  across  the  counter  she 
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tried  to  seize  the  proprietor  by  the  throat. 
Failing  in  this  attempt  the  woman  grasped  an 
empty  bottle  and  struck  savagely  at  him. 

“Lucille’s  on  another  bat,”  was  heard  all 
over  the  room.  “She’ll  kill  Nels  if  she  can 
get  at  him.” 

But  she  couldn’t. 

Goldilocks’  policeman  sprang  forward  and 
pinioned  her  from  behind.  He  had  no  easy 
task  ahead  of  him  for  she  struggled  desperate¬ 
ly.  He  succeeded  however  in  getting  the 
handcuffs  on  and  dragging  her  to  the  patrol. 

A  stranger,  after  the  sound  of  her  scream¬ 
ing  had  died  away,  asked, 

“And  what  will  happen  to  her,  now?” 

“Oh,  she’ll  be  fined  in  Court,  to-morrow,” 
answered  a  sourdough,  “after  which  they’ll 
probably  give  her  the  ticket.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Simply  that  a  piece  of  blue  paste-board, 
absolutely  blank,  will  be  handed  to  her  by  the 
police.  It’s  not  given  to  men,  and  it  means 
that  the  girl  who  receives  it  must  ‘mush’, 
vamoose,  or  get  out  of  the  Territory,  pronto.” 

“Suppose  they  don’t?”  queried  the  other. 

“If  they’re  found  in  the  city  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  get  the  ticket,  they’ll  be 
arrested  and  subsequently  jailed.  Then 
they’re  deported  as  undesirables.  You  see,” 
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continued  the  sourdough,  "it’s  easy  to  deport 
them  because  very  few  are  Canadian  citizens 
and  they  have,  therefore,  no  inherent  rights 
in  the  country.  .  .  .  Name  your  fancy,  stran¬ 
ger,”  he  concluded,  as  they  crossed  the  floor 
together. 

At  the  bar,  Tex  Rickard,  who  was  already 
training  himself  in  the  promoting  game,  was 
talking  earnestly  to  Frank  Gotch.  Near 
these  two  famous  men  stood  Frank  Slavin 
and  Philadelphia  Jack  O’Brien,  the  latter 
then  preparing  for  his  fight  with  Mike  Twin 
Sullivan,  who  was  at  that  moment  journeying 
north  to  Dawson  from  Seattle,  where  he  had 
trained.  The  fight  took  place  on  July  fourth. 
Boys,  do  you  remember? 

Other  members  of  that  sporting  company 
were,  Joe  Boyle,  Robert  Service  and  the 
staffs  of  two  banks,  including  one  manager, 
D.  D.,  universally  called  the  gamest  sport  in 
the  Yukon. 

In  the  middle  of  a  mad  waltz  (nothing  like 
Ouida’s  "languid  grace  of  a  London  ball¬ 
room”)  a  shrill  whistle  blew.  The  dancers 
stared  in  surprise  out  into  the  daylit  street 
and  several  men  consulted  their  watches. 

"Well,”  said  one,  "the  evening’s  nearly 
over.  It’s  seven  o’clock  and  ’most  time  to 
go  to  work!” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR 

(7°  HE  PEOPLE  who  are  always  looking 
(Q  for  “human  interest”  would  have  found 
plenty  of  it  in  the  Yukon.  It  was 
inseparable  from  the  dance-halls,  from  the 
Mounted  Police  and  from  one  other  institu¬ 
tion. 

In  a  country  whose  population  comprised 
wanderers  from  every  corner  of  the  earth  and 
whose  family  connections — if  any — were  likely 
to  remain  unknown,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  office — or  official,  if  you  will 
— to  take  charge  of  the  “property”  of  those 
dying  intestate. 

Many  such  deaths  were  reported;  a  miner 
might  be  killed  in  a  shaft  by  a  cave-in;  a 
dance-hall  girl  might  be  caught  in  a  fit  of  the 
blues  and  take  an  overdose  of  strychnine;  a 
drink-crazed  roustabout  might  avenge  him¬ 
self  by  slaying  a  rival  with  a  bottle;  a  hill-side 
hermit  might  be  found  frozen  to  death  in  his 
lonely  cabin  .  .  .  and  each  of  these  might 
leave  some  kind  of  “estate”.  It  was  the 
immediate  duty  of  the  police  or  coroner  to 
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The  Public  notify  the  Public  Administrator,  who  auto- 
Adminis-  matically  became  possessed  of  whatever  effects 


the  deceased  had  left. 


trator 


Bill  Newlands  was  Dawson’s  P.  A.  at  one 
time,  and  his  clerk  was  Charlie  Shannon.  It 
is  difficult  to  think  of  the  Hon.  William  New¬ 
lands,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  Charles  Shannon,  a  valued  officer  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa,  pre¬ 
siding  over  this  grotesque  Federal  emporium. 

“What  did  we  get  in  the  drag-net  to-day?” 
Bill  used  to  ask  his  young  clerk. 

“Oh,  just  the  ordinary.  Have  a  look  at 
the  stuff,  will  you?” 

Those  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  irreconcilable  assortment 
of  articles  that  accumulated  in  the  official 
store-room.  Or,  more  properly,  one  can 
scarcely  mention  anything  that  this  strange 
collection  lacked.  There  was  every  conceiv¬ 
able  kind  of  impedimenta  that  characterizes 
a  human  menage;  articles  masculine,  femin¬ 
ine  and  neuter.  Jewelry,  clothing,  fire-arms, 
hardware,  suit-cases,  bicycles,  canned  goods, 
groceries,  snow-shoes,  miners’  tools,  books, 
furniture — to  say  nothing  of  odd  sums  of 
money,  letters  and  gold  dust. 

Government*  officials  and  their  friends 
came  to  regard  this  “olla  podrida”  as  a  sort 
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of  convenient  second-hand  shop  where  real 
bargains  might  be  had  for  the  asking.  Some¬ 
times,  they  were  right. 

The  sales  would  be  conducted  something 
like  this: 

Enter  a  young  Bank  Clerk  with  an 
English  accent  he  was  unable  to  suppress,  and 
a  title  but  once  removed,  that  he  kept  under 
lock  and  key. 

“I’ve  been  told,”  he  begins,  “that  only  in 
rare  instances  are  you  asked  for  an  article 
you  cannot  produce.  This  is  going  to  be  one 
of  those  rare  instances.  .  .  .  What’ll  you 
wager  you  haven’t  got  what  I  want?” 

“Five  dollars!”  the  P.  A.  would  reply. 

“Done!” 

“Go  ahead,  son  .  .  .  name  your  fancy!” 
Charlie  Shannon  would  certainly  take  a  hand 
in  the  affair. 

“There’s  to  be  an  amateur  show,  to¬ 
morrow  night,”  the  customer  continues,  “and 
in  order  not  to  miss  a  trick,  I’m  looking  for  a 
pair  of  opera  glasses!” 

He’d  be  awfully  cocky  about  this  last. 

Then,  Charlie  Shannon  would  disappear 
and  return  with  the  article  in  question.  The 
particular  glasses  I’m  thinking  of  bore  the 
name  of  a  famous  German  firm. 

“Jove!” 
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You  can  imagine  the  boy’s  surprise. 

“Pass  over  your  five,  m’lad!” 

“Right.  Plus  what?” 

“Oh,  fifteen  will  cover  the  lot.” 

“Make  it  ten  .  .  .” 

“No,  twelve-fifty  .  .  .  not  a  quarter  less!” 

“Here  you  are  .  .  .  Thanks  .  .  .  ’Bye!” 

Sometimes,  the  bargaining  was  ludicrous. 

“What  .  .  .  fifty  dollars  for  that  old  fur 
coat?  You  shouldn’t  have  told  me  how  long 
you’d  had  it  on  hand,  P.  A.  Why,  look  .  .  . 
the  lining’s  all  torn — ” 

“Oh,  well,  forty- five!” 

“But  see  here,  there’s  no  button  on  the 
neck!” 

“Very  well.  Knock  off  another  dollar  and 
take  the  thing.” 

“Now,  P.  A.,  you  know  a  dollar’s  no  re¬ 
duction  !  Besides,  there’s  a  hole  in  the  pocket. 
Feel  it  .  and  see  those  frayed  edges  .  .  .’ 

“Forty,  then.  That’s  fair.” 

“Say  twenty —  and  I’ll  listen.” 

“Forty!” 

“Twenty-five?” 

“Forty!” 

“Why,  man,  you’re  a  pirate!  I  can  do 
better  across  the  street  at  Ikey’s!” 

“Good!”  snaps  the  P.  A.  “That’s  the 
place  for  you.  Next  .  .  .”  as  a  big  Swede 
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enters  and  enquires  about  a  side  of  bacon. 
He  is  followed  by  a  Pole  who  wants  a  meat- 
axe.  Then  comes  a  dainty  little  dancer 
looking  for  silk  stockings.  A  fat  Jew  buys  a 
punching-bag,  a  miner  pays  a  good  price  for 
a  lady’s  diamond  ring  .  .  .  and  so  it  goes. 

Strange  sights  are  seen  under  the  mid¬ 
night  sun! 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  GENTLEMANLY  ART 

THE  UNKNOWN  WRESTLER 

IN  THE  palmy  days,  the  Yukon  was 
thronged  with  almost  as  many  fakers  as 
genuine  contestants  for  the  “easy  money” 
that  circulated.  There  were  fake  dancers, 
singers,  actors;  fakes  of  every  kind,  and  no 
field  was  more  crowded  with  them  than  the 
athletic  field.  Barkers  standing  outside 
saloons  or  dance-halls  and  announcing  a 
“world  champion  boxer  or  wrestler”  were  not 
uncommon,  and  in  many  cases,  offers  of  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  were  made  to  any 
person  who  “could  last  two  rounds  or  stay 
five  minutes”  with  the  champion  in  question. 

In  the  early  summer  of  ’99,  a  big  Swedish 
wrestler  had  mowed  down  every  rival  and  his 
backers  were  increasing  the  nightly  reward  in 
order  to  attract  competition.  A  well-known 
sport  and  mining  man— Dick  Butler — felt 
the  situation  unsportsmanlike  and  decided  to 
match  against  him  a  worth-while  challenger. 
Dick  took  the  first  steamer  up  the  river  and 
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was  absent  for  a  month.  Then,  one  night 
barkers  outside  the  hall,  where  the  mighty 
Swede  was  performing,  increased  their  offer 
to  a  thousand  dollars — a  thousand  dollars  to 
anyone  who  could  last  five  minutes. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  back  of  the 
crowd  and  a  rough-looking  tramp  sidled  awk¬ 
wardly  towards  the  stage.  As  the  newcomer 
climbed  the  steps  to  the  platform  where  his 
opponent  strutted  about  contemptuously,  a 
yell  of  derision  from  the  onlookers  went  up. 
They  jeered  at  his  dirty  overalls,  his  muddy 
boots,  his  battered  hat.  They  commented 
upon  his  stubble  beard  and  his  gawkiness  of 
manner.  The  champion  hardly  took  him 
seriously.  Nevertheless,  the  bout  began. 

At  the  first  grip,  the  champion  floored  his 
opponent  and  almost  nailed  him  down.  But 
to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  the 
stranger  wriggled  and  twisted  and  turned  and 
kept  his  shoulders  from  ignominious  contact 
with  the  mat.  And  the  minutes  passed  while 
the  audience  cheered  each  contortion  with 
violent  enthusiasm  .  .  .  "Three  .  .  .four  .  . 
five  .  .  .He’s  won!”  they  shrieked,  and  saw 
to  it  that  the  stake  was  paid. 

So  obviously  was  this  a  fluke  that  a  return 
match  was  arranged  at  once,  and  again  the 
tramp,  by  a  series  of  convolutions  and  a 
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prolonged  sprawling  on  his  stomach,  managed 
to  elude  the  champion  and  stay  the  time.  On 
the  following  night,  in  order  to  retrieve  their 
fortunes,  the  management  increased  the  stake 
still  further  and  gathered  a  tremendous 
crowd.  And  once  more  the  stranger  won. 

The  new  champion  who  had  given  his 
name  as  Kennedy  proved  to  be  none  other 
than  the  Iowa  farmer,  Frank  Gotch,  then 
ranked  as  the  best  man  in  the  wrestling  game. 
He  soon  showed  his  superiority  over  Olsen 
and  won  the  best  two  out  of  three  falls.  Then, 
rather  to  the  surprise  of  Dawson,  he  announc¬ 
ed  himself  as  an  equally  good  boxer,  and  in 
1900  was  matched  against  Frank  Slavin. 

For  this  event,  the  gathering  in  the  theatre 
was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Miners  were 
there  in  their  gum-boots  and  furs,  while  some 
of  the  towns-folk  put  on  their  dress  suits,  for 
old-time’s  sake.  The  patrons  of  the  dance- 
halls  appeared  in  their  giddiest  attire.  Out¬ 
side  the  theatre,  dozens  of  dog-teams  were 
parked. 

For  a  time,  Gotch  held  himself  to  the 
rules  of  boxing  and  took  his  punishment  well, 
but  finally  the  rain  of  leather  broke  down  his 
control,  and  seizing  his  opponent  by  the  waist, 
he  picked  him  off  the  floor  and  hurled  him 
through  the  ropes.  Bewildered,  Slavin 
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scrambled  back  to  the  ring  and  claimed  a  foul, 
fearing,  he  laughed,  "that  next  time  I  would 
be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  hall.”  It 
was  a  new  situation  in  boxing  but  it  was 
humorous  and  unique. 

After  this  experience  Gotch  stuck  to 
wrestling,  offering  to  throw  any  man  in  the 
Territory  twice  in  five  minutes,  or  forfeit 
two  thousand  dollars.  He  had  many  takers 
but  no  real  rival,  tor  he  threw  every  opponent 
with  ease. 

Later,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  became  the  World’s  Heavyweight  Cham¬ 
pion,  defeating  such  men  as  Zbysko,  Strang¬ 
ler  Lewis,  and  Hackenschmidt,  the  Russian 
Lion.  He  retired,  undefeated. 


FRANK  SLAVIN 

Slavin  has  been  called  the  most  romantic 
heavyweight  fighter  of  all  time.  Certain  it  is 
that  among  living  pugilists,  none  is  more 
popular  than  old  "Paddy” — that  bullet-head¬ 
ed  son  of  Australia  with  the  accent  of  a 
Cockney. 

Frank  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  fighter 
.  .  .  tenacity,  courage,  endurance,  self-con- 
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trol,  quickness  and  strength.  All  these  were 
to  be  found  in  this  amiable  character,  together 
with  a  generous  admixture  of  good  nature. 
Slavin  had  no  tricks,  nor  did  he  ever  fight 
below  the  belt. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Yukon,  coming 
into  the  country  with  that  other  romantic 
figure  Joe  Boyle,  and  the  story  of  their  coming 
is  told  by  Paddy  himself,  something  after  this 
fashion.  .  . 

He  and  Joe  were  sparring  partners  and 
had  gone  to  ’Frisco  at  the  invitation  of  a 
sporting  club  which  had  asked  Frank  to  fight. 
The  bumps  of  fortune  had  been  hitting  him 
pretty  hard  and  as  he  stepped  from  the  train 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  California  would 
treat  him  more  kindly  than  the  East.  The 
calendar,  however,  dated  his  arrival  on  April 
first,  and  Paddy  greeted  the  day  with  some 
misgiving. 

“I  hope  this  isn’t  any  April  fool  joke,”  he 
observed  to  Boyle,  a  sentiment  that  was 
echoed  right  heartily. 

They  were  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Athletic  Club,  by  Secretary  Hay,  and 
for  a  moment  all  seemed  well.  Then  the  blow 
descended. 

“Pm  sorry,  gentlemen,”  said  Hay,  “but 
the  fight  is  off  1” 
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‘'Off,”  echoed  the  two  men.  “It  can’t  be!” 
I  m  sorrier  than  I  can  say  .  . 

“It’s  an  April  fool  joke,  after  all,” 
groaned  Slav  in. 


Hay  then  explained  that  the  Club  had 
made  an  offer  to  Johnson,  the  negro  who  had 
refused  to  meet  Slavin  in  Rochester.  Johnson 
had  declared  his  willingness  to  fight  anyone, 
but  when  he  learned  the  identity  of  his 
opponent,  wired, 

“ The  match  is  off.  Johnson." 

There  was  no  time  to  notify  Slavin  of  his 
defection. 

The  Club  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them,  of 
course,  to  stage  some  kind  of  a  fight,  and 
suggested  to  Slavin  that  they  invite  Peter 
Jackson,  who  was  popular  in  San  Francisco. 
Slavin  agreed  and  an  offer  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  was  made.  Jackson’s  reply  was 
prompt  and  satisfactory. 

“Yes,  whom  do  I  fight?” 

“Slavin.” 

After  that— there  was  silence. 

It  was  finally  arranged  by  Hay  that  Slavin 
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should  meet  Butler,  a  negro  whom  he  had 
previously  defeated  in  two  rounds.  Butler 
agreed  to  a  match  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
win  or  lose. 

One  thousand  dollars!  Compare  that 
purse  with  the  eight  hundred  thousand  dollar 
stake  that  Dempsey  received  for  losing  the 
championship  to  Tunney! 

The  contestants  entered  the  ring  on  May 
6th,  and  the  bout  ended  within  a  minute. 
Slavin  had  driven  Butler  to  his  (Slavin  s) 
corner,  when  he  slipped.  Worse  than  that 
he  fell,  and  Jimmy  Carroll,  one  of  his  seconds, 
reached  impulsively  through  the  ropes,  push¬ 
ing  the  Champion  to  his  feet. 

The  referee  immediately  awarded  the  fight 
to  Butler. 

About  this  time,  reports  of  rich  strikes  in 
the  North  country  were  finding  their  way  into 
the  press  and  Slavin,  discouraged  by  the 
persistent  ill-luck  that  had  haunted  him, 
decided  to  relinquish  the  ring  and  follow  the 
trail  to  the  gold-fields.  His  sparring  partner, 
Boyle,  also  was  quite  ready  to  challenge  the 
capricious  goddess  of  fortune,  and  made 
ready  to  accompany  him. 

Now  this  seems  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
introduce  Captain  Moore  into  the  story. 
“Old  Bill  Moore”  was  a  well-known  West 
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coast  veteran,  whose  interest  in  the  North 
country— rather  like  that  of  Joe  Ladue— 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion. 

He  made  a  contract  with  the  Canadian 
Government  to  carry  three  mails  to  the 
Lower  \  ukon,  in  1896,  via  Dyea  Pass  over 
which  he  had  travelled  twice  before — once 
part  of  the  way  with  Ogilvie,  in  1887,  and 
later  for  the  British  Columbia  Government. 
As  a  climber,  old  Bill  was  more  than  moder¬ 
ately  expert  and  he  possessed  considerable 
knowledge  of  Indians. 

Moore’s  contract  with  the  Canadian  Go¬ 
vernment  synchronized  more  or  less,  with  a 
similar  agreement  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  Government  with  one  of  that  coun¬ 
try’s  citizens — a  man  who  had  trouble  with 
his  Indians  and  was  held  up  at  Bennett  Lake 
when  the  Captain  arrived  with  the  Canadian 
mail. 

To  an  old-timer  it  was  easy  to  guess  what 
had  happened  and  also  it  was  easy  to  realize 
that  an  impasse  of  this  sort  could  not  be 
broken.  If  the  Indians  refused  to  “carry” 
further,  it  was  obvious  that  the  mail  would 
remain  at  Bennett  Lake  unless  some  other 
plan  for  transportation  could  be  devised. 

Bill  devised  it. 

Although  he  had  the  assistance  of  but  one 
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Indian,  he  agreed  to  add  the  American  mail 
to  his  own  heavy  load  and  see  that  it  reached 
its  destination. 

Subsequently,  he  met  Slavin  and  Boyle 
and  hearing  of  their  intention  to  strike  out 
for  the  Klondike,  offered,  in  partnership  with 
a  Jewish  friend,  to  finance  their  expedition  if 
they  would  blaze  a  new  route  from  the  head 
of  Lynn  Canal.  Moore  was  convinced  this 
was  better  and  shorter  than  the  established 
line  of  travel. 

Slavin  tells  of  the  journey,  himself: 

“As  none  of  the  steamers  went  to  Skag- 
way,  we  debarked  at  Juneau.  When  it  was 
noised  about  that  I  was  in  town  I  was  asked 
to  give  an  exhibition  and  Boyle  said  he  would 
go  on  with  me. 

“Juneau  at  that  time  was  the  wildest  town 
I  had  ever  been  in.  Every  man  carried  a  gun 
and  a  knife  and  they  were  all  hard  men. 
They  had  to  be  hard  and  tough  or  the  North 
would  soon  squash  out  their  hopes  and  lives. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  murder 
every  night. 

“Although  lawlessness  reigned,  the  sheriff 
came  out  flat-footed  against  such  an  affair  as 
a  boxing  bout!  He  was  offended  at  our 
neglect  to  see  him  about  a  permit.  But  we 
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never  thought  for  a  minute  that  permits 
would  be  needed  here. 

“The  miners  in  Juneau  were  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  our  expedition  to  reach  Lake 
Bennett  from  Skagway.  Several  parties  wager¬ 
ed  that  they  would  get  ahead  of  us. 

“We  had  a  dangerous  run  from  Juneau  to 
Skagway,  our  boat  being  so  heavily  laden 
that  it  almost  sank.  Skagway  consisted  of  a 
small  saw-mill,  a  store  and  a  few  cabins. 

“With  our  expedition  ready,  Boyle  and  I 
set  off  from  Skagway  to  map  out  the  trail 
over  which  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Rail¬ 
way  was  later  to  be  built.  Thousands  of 
tourists  each  year  make  the  trip  over  the 
very  ground  that  we  tramped  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  From  the  window  of  a  railway 
coach  the  country  looks  dangerous,  difficult 
and  beautiful,  but  for  one  who  had  to  make 
the  journey  on  foot  it  was  tedious,  tiresome 
and  treacherous,  especially  with  the  end  of  a 
20-foot  canoe  on  your  shoulder. 

“The  White  Pass  route,  however,  did  not 
prove  to  be  quite  as  easy  as  our  promoters 
had  told  us.  We  had  expected  to  reach  the 
summit  in  one  day,  but  instead  were  two  and 
one-half  days  getting  there.  We  had  twenty- 
five  horses  to  carry  our  stuff,  but  the  dan¬ 
gerous  footing,  the  narrow  gorges  with  their 
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swift  turns,  and  the  muskeg  retarded  us. 
When  we  reached  the  summit,  Boyle  and  I 
climbed  to  the  highest  pinnacle  and  we  were 
able  to  make  out  Lake  Bennett  and  Lake 
Linderman. 

“We  felt  certain  that  we  could  put  the 
trail  through,  so  we  sent  word  back  to  Skag- 
way  by  'Long-Short,’  our  teamster,  who  was 
six  feet  six  inches  tall  and  about  four  inches 
in  circumference,  to  send  up  twenty  men. 

“When  the  men  arrived  we  rushed  the  trail 
through  to  completion. 

“On  reaching  Lake  Bennett,  I  met  a  news¬ 
paper  man  from  San  Francisco  who  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  outside  world  news  of  my  latest 
exploit.  This  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
flock  of  mine  owners  who  were  to  rush  in  to 
the  Yukon  the  following  year,  the  information 
that  they  could  use  a  new  port  known  as 
Skagway. 

“For  some  inexplicable  reason,  news  was 
also  flashed  to  the  outside  world  that  I  had 
been  lost  and  found  dead. 

“One  despatch  said  that  my  body  had  been 
found  ‘frozen  among  the  icebergs’.  Yet  it 
was  mid-summer  and  the  sun  shone  through¬ 
out  the  twenty-four  hours.  Men  were  lo¬ 
cated  who  had  seen  my  body  on  the  ‘icebergs’ 
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and  could  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt 
that  I  had  passed  the  Great  Divide. 

‘.Despite  the  fact  that  newspapers  on  the 
outside  devoted  much  space  to  my  obituary 
notice,  and  that  my  wife  in  London  was  put 
to  great  anguish,  I  continued  to  live  happily 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Northland. 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem,  my  wife  refused 
to  believe  that  I  had  died.  She  was  sure  that 
she  would  have  had  some  mental  sign  if  I  had 
passed  along.  For  two  months  she  held 
stoutly  to  this  belief  and  did  not  wear  the 
widow’s  weeds  that  were  customary  in  that 
day.  She  read  the  great  tributes  to  my  skill 
and  courage  in  the  London  papers.  One  of 
the  big  news  agencies  agreed  to  check  up  on 
all  details  of  the  story.  They  traced  me  until 
they  found  the  men  who  said  they  had  seen 
my  dead  body  stretched  out  on  the  ‘icebergs’. 

“  ‘I’m  afraid  it’s  true,’  the  manager  of  the 
agency  told  Mrs.  Slavin.  ‘We’ve  checked  up 
completely,  and  find  that  Frank  has  gone.’ 

“Mrs.  Slavin  then  put  on  her  ‘weeds’  and 
wore  them  for  three  months. 

“I  was  totally  ignorant  of  my  ‘death’ 
until  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  ‘outside’.  On 
the  boat  coming  south  from  Skagway,  a  man 
who  had  mourned  me  as  dead  exhibited  signs 
of  alarm. 
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“  'You’re  not  Slavin.  Can’t  be!  A  regu¬ 
lar  double!’  he  raced  on,  excitedly.. 

“  'Yes,  I’m  Slavin,’  I  assured  him. 

"He  then  told  me  of  the  reports  concern¬ 
ing  my  death.  This  greatly  upset  me  and  as 
soon  as  I  reached  Victoria  I  cabled  the  rejoic¬ 
ing  news  of  my  return  to  the  land  of  the 
living  to  Mrs.  Slavin  in  London.” 


He  and  Boyle  were  grantees  of  a  mining 
concession — a  more  or  less  valuable  tract  of 
auriferous  muck,  some  two  miles  from  Daw¬ 
son,  but  the  concession  yielding  insufficient 
returns  to  support  both  men,  Slavin  sold  his 
share  to  his  partner  and  engaged  himself  as 
watchman  on  the  property.  He  was  needed. 

Many  loud-mouthed  agitators  clamoured 
that  this  piece  of  ground  should  be  thrown 
open,  and  alleged  graft,  patronage  and  so 
forth;  a  number  of  them  ventured  to  tres¬ 
pass,  to  cut  wood  and  prospect  for  gold. 
Frank  was  kept  busy  shoo-ing  them  off. 
Finally,  two  burly  ruffians,  armed  with  an 
axe,  attacked  the  weaponless  man  maiming 
him  so  badly  that  he  lay  in  a  hospital  for 
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many  weeks.  His  assailants  were  sent,  even¬ 
tually,  to  the  Penitentiary. 

Intermittently,  he  fought  a  little,  Boyle 
often  meeting  him  in  the  ring,  but  at  last  old 
Paddy  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  more 
powerful  opponent  than  any  leather- fisted 
rival  and  went  down  before  the  conqueror, 
Time. 

He  left  the  squared  circle  and  became  a 
sort  of  permanent  referee  of  all  sporting 
events. 

A  word  about  Mrs.  Slavin — a  highly  intel¬ 
lectual  woman  and  one  who  was  exceedingly 
popular.  When  lean  days  were  upon  Paddy, 
Mrs.  Frank,  who  had  been  a  school  teacher 
in  Australia,  stepped  cheerfully  into  the 
breach  and  secured  the  post  of  school marm 
on  the  creeks,  thus  helping  to  maintain  the 
establishment. 

When  the  Great  War  came,  Frank’s 
fighting  blood  would  not  be  pacified,  and 
although  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  he  enlisted, 
went  overseas  and  did  his  bit,  returning, 
luckily,  unscathed. 


Frank 
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And  speaking  of  prize  fighting,  Jack 
Kearns,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  a  word 
picture  not  only  of  fighting  in  the  North,  but 
of  his  experience  as  a  s;ales  man.  He  writes, 

“Rickard  ran  the  Great  Northern,  a 
gambling  house.  I  was  a  punk  kid,  of  course, 
but  I  commanded  ....  respect  because  I 
could  use  my  fists  and  wasn’t  afraid  to  use 
them.  I  fought  Larry  Gleason  and  it  was  a 
lay-off  day  among  the  prospectors.  I  added 
not  a  little  to  my  fame  by  giving  Larry  a 
thrashing.’’ 

Following  this  triumph,  Kearns  found 
himself  a  cashier’s  job — “the  softest  job  I 
ever  had.”  He  continues,  “Miners  paid  their 
bills  in  gold  dust.  When  a  fellow  bought  a 
round  of  drinks,  he’d  put  his  poke  on  the  bar, 
the  bartender  would  take  the  bag  of  dust  and 
slide  it  down  to  the  end  where  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  little  gold  scales.  I’d  weigh  out  so 
many  ounces  according  to  what  the  round  of 
drinks  had  come  to  and  I  wouldn’t  forget  to 
flick  a  few  ounces  off  to  the  side  for  poor 
little  Jack  Kearns.  What’s  a  nugget  or  two 
among  friends?  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
time.  Bill  Mizner  was  one  of  the  best  little 
scales  men  in  all  the  gold  regions.  He  could 
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make  a  pair  of  scales  do  anything  and  not 
always  within  reason. 

“I  had  other  strenuous  duties  so  it  was 
quite  proper  that  I  should  be  well  paid.  If  a 
hard-fisted  gold  miner  got  balky  and  refused 
to  pay  for  the  wine,  young  Kearns  the  scale- 
tender  got  busy  on  the  miner’s  frost-bitten 
chin.  Again,  I  was  a  bar-room  champion,  the 
idol  of  all  the  barkeeps  since  it  was  my  fists 
and  not  theirs  that  were  being  cracked  upon 
those  shaggy,  hard-headed  soldiers  of  fortune. 
I’ll  confess  that  I  socked  many  a  poke-toter 
who  didn’t  go  down  on  schedule  time. 

“Frequently  I  had  the  able  assistance  of  a 
bung  starter.  In  gold-digging  times,  when 
men  were  men,  I  knew  of  no  influence  that  was 
half  as  convincing  and  as  the  same  time  as 
soothing,  as  a  bung  starter. 

“Alex  Pantages,  by  the  way,  theatrical 
magnate  and  owner  of  many  theatres  to-day, 
was  a  waiter  up  there  in  the  good  old  days. 
He  made  money  hand  over  fist,  and  wound 
up  as  a  proprietor  of  the  Monte  Carlo,  a 
bonanza  in  itself.” 
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WHAT  RIGHTS  HAS  A  BOSS? 


If  over-emphasis  seems  to  have  been  laid 
upon  the  more  robust  pleasures  of  life,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  recreation  in  a 
young  mining  town  consists  chiefly  of  three 
features — drinking,  gambling  and  dance-halls. 
There’s  nothing  else.  A  mining  camp  has 
been  likened  to  war  and  you  know  a  famous 
general’s  opinion  of  that! 

Recalling  the  renowned  sportsmen  who 
enlivened  many  a  dull  evening  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike,  reminds  me  of  hundreds  of  contests  that 
took  place  without  publicity  or  preparation. 
They  occurred  explosively — as  a  rule  between 
certain  proprietors  (or  the  chuckers-out)  and 
patrons  of  their  establishments.  These  com¬ 
petitive  engagements  were  not  without  in¬ 
terest  from  a  scientific,  social  and  emotional 
standpoint. 

There  was  the  great  beefy  bully,  crazed 
with  drink,  whose  fists  like  revolving  hams 
threatened  to  bash  a  smaller  man  s  head  to 
pulp.  Here  was  a  case  where  science  triumph¬ 
ed  over  brute  force.  The  smaller  man,  skillful 
and  clear  of  eye,  usually  made  short  work  of 
his  antagonist.  There  was  the  gentleman, 
monocled,  manicured,  macquillaged,  looking 
in  that  environment,  as  though  he  had  des- 
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cended  from  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  What 
maiden  aunts.  Insulted  by  some  red-eyed  Rights  has 
ruffian,  he  entered  the  lists,  wearily.  He  a  Boss 
performed  a  trick  or  two,  invalided  his 
challenger,  then  dipped  his  contaminated 
fingers  daintily  into  his  glass  of  whiskey  and 
invited  a  lady  to  dance. 

Thus  the  tradition  of  British  democracy 
was  upheld  by  the  scented  aristocrat  .  .  . 
and  the  crowd  was  satisfied. 

And  then  the  meeting  between  the  popular 
citizen  and  the  man  who  had  earned  the 
contempt  of  his  fellows.  What  magnificent 
partisanship!  What  bloodthirsty  commands! 

How  frankly  did  unbridled  passion  hold  its 
sway! 

Of  course  you  remember  Tom  Chisholm 
who  owned  the  finest  dog-team  in  the 
country?  Not  satisfied  with  native  husk¬ 
ies,  he  imported  hounds  of  some  hardy 
breed  and  was  as  proud  of  them  as  Joe  Bar¬ 
rette  was  of  his  sloe-black  mare.  Chisholm  was 
a  native  of  Antigonish,  and  a  fellow-townsman, 
by  the  way,  of  Big  Alec  MacDonald.  These 
two  sons  of  Scotland  once  removed  assaulted 
the  ear  of  the  bystander  by  conversing  im¬ 
pressively  in  Gaelic. 

Tom  stood  six  feet  two,  and  depressed  the 
scales  at  something  like  two  hundred  and 
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eighty  pounds.  He  was  our  local  Hercules, 
being  an  expert  in  the  decadent  art  of  Tossing 
the  Caber.  Many  prizes  testified  to  his 
supremacy  in  this  form  of  sport. 

A  gigantic,  muscular  mass  of  contradic¬ 
tions  was  Tom— at  times  a  veritable  Paladin, 
and  again  an  exponent  of  practices  that  would 
not  bear  the  light  of  even  a  midnight  sun. 
It  was  generally  accepted  that  a  man  who 
entered  one  of  Chisholm’s  saloons  (they  were 
really  road  houses)  drunk  and  wealthy,  would 
emerge  a  couple  of  days  later  sober  and  desti¬ 
tute.  But  as  a  defender  of  the  weak,  he  was 
superb. 

For  a  time,  Tom  managed  the  MacDonald, 
Alec’s  fine  hotel  in  Dawson,  and  one  night 
during  the  progress  of  a  dance  there,  a  certain 
officer,  over-estimating  his  capacity  for  good 
hard  liquor,  became  improperly  attentive  to  a 
lady  whose  husband  was  out  of  town.  In¬ 
deed,  Captain  Thus  and  So  followed  the  lady 
to  her  room  whither  she  had  retired  to  escape 
his  persecution. 

The  situation  was  not  one  that  demanded 
subtlety.  Prompt  action  and  drastic  was 
required.  In  some  way,  the  lady  managed 
to  get  an  urgent  summons  to  Tom  who  rushed 
to  the  scene  all  gallantry  and  biceps,  led  the 
officer  down  to  the  door,  and  seizing  him  as  he 
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would  have  lifted  the  Caber,  flung  the  fellow 
into  the  street. 

The  valour  of  this  deed  lies  not  in  its 
physical  expression,  but  rather  in  Tom’s 
challenge  of  wisdom,  said  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valour.  No  man,  least  of  all  the  proprietor 
of  road  houses,  wished  to  earn  the  animosity 
of  the  police.  However,  what’s  sauce  for  the 
goose  ...  as  you  shall  see. 

When  Chisholm  acquired  a  string  of 
places  of  his  own,  he  called  them  Aurora  1, 
2,  3,  etc.  No.  3  Aurora,  at  Grand  Forks,  was 
managed  by  Barney  Sugrue,  a  composite  of 
Charles  O’Malley  and  “Harry  Lorequer” 
rolled  into  one.  He  had  been  sent  for  Medi¬ 
cine,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  spent 
more  time  at  Punchestown  than  in  the  Halls 
of  Learning.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  young  man 
whose  confessed  taste  for  agronomics  inspired 
his  family  to  ship  him  to  Canada  where  there 
was  greater  scope  for  sowing  his  wild  oats. 

Barney  invested  his  capital  somewhere 
between  Quebec  and  the  West,  and  finding 
himself  without  resources  headed,  like  so 
many  others  in  similar  condition,  for  the  gold 
country. 

Arrived  in  Dawson,  Sugrue  found  no 
opportunity  to  use  his  college  education,  and 
as  for  his  agricultural  propensities,  oats  were 
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the  easiest  crop  to  cultivate  in  that  glacial 
soil. 

Starting  in  a  humble  capacity,  Barney 
gradually  became  a  person  of  influence,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  of  his  smooth  and  fluent 
tongue.  Time  and  again  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  miners,  at  Ottawa,  to  state  their 
grievances  and  endeavour  to  secure  for  them 
better  legislation.  Eventually,  he  secured  a 
Government  post  and  became  the  most 
popular  Mining  Recorder  on  the  creeks. 
Later,  we  heard  of  him  as  a  gentleman  farmer 
— or  truck  gardener — near  Vancouver. 

However,  this  story  concerns  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Chisholm. 

One  night  on  a  visit  to  No.  3  Aurora,  Tom 
exceeded  the  privileges  that  even  a  proprietor 
should  enjoy.  Barney  advised  him  that  a 
continuation  of  his  offensiveness  would  result 
in  forcible  ejection. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  shouted  Chisholm, 
militantly. 

“Just  what  I  say.  Behave  yourself  or 
I’ll  throw  you  out.” 

“Throw  me — your  boss — throw  what? 
Huh,  I  hardly  think  so.” 

“Then,  think  again,”  counselled  Sugrue 
and  walked  away. 

Chisholm  thought  and  the  process  brought 
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Barney  to  his  side.  Although  of  personable  what 
proportions,  Sugrue  was  no  match  in  weight  Rights  has 
or  skill  for  Chisholm.  But  the  fighting  blood  a  Boss 
of  Irish  kings  is  worth  many  pounds  of  avoir¬ 
dupois  and  watching  his  opportunity,  Barney 
seized  the  proprietor  by  the  back  of  the  collar 
with  one  hand  and  the  generous  slack  of  the 
pants  with  the  other  and  ran  him  rapidly  to 
the  door.  By  a  cunning  twist  he  frustrated 
Chisholm’s  attempt  to  save  himself  with  his 
outspread  hands,  and  flung  him  into  the  street 
as  neatly  as  Chisholm  had  disposed  of  the 
Captain. 
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LUCK 


GAMBLERS 


IF  MEN  had  half  as  much  faith  in  God  as 
they  have  in  Luck — but  what’s  the  use? 
They  haven’t  and  possibly  never  will  have, 
so  why  waste  time  in  profitless  speculation? 

All  of  us  in  the  North  country  were 
agreed  that  gambling  was  worse  than  drink. 
None  denied  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  nor 
were  we  insensitive  to  the  tragedy  of  a  man’s 
dissipating  his  winter’s  clean-up  in  a  night 
at  the  bar.  But  after  all,  he  got  something 
for  his  money  .  .  .  such  as  it  was;  and  al¬ 
though  this  cannot  be  advanced  as  an  excuse 
for  drinking,  it  was  at  least  an  argument  in 
its  favour. 

Moreover,  we  were  fixed  in  our  conviction 
that  the  drinking  man  could  and  would  reform 
once  he  had  left  the  camp  and  was  established 
in  a  different  environment,  presumably  with 
a  wife  and  family.  Rarely  was  it  admitted 
that  a  fellow  drank  because  he  had  to — one 
drank  because  there  was  so  little  else  to  do. 
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But  the  gambler  was  a  man  of  another 
kidney.  No  matter  what  his  environment,  he 
had  to  gamble.  He  couldn’t  stop.  We  knew. 
We  had  seen  too  many  of  them. 

Gamblers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— amateur  and  professional— the  latter  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  crook  and  sharper. 
While  he  gave  no  points  away,  he  usually 
held  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  Often,  too,  he 
lost,  was  “cleaned  right  out,”  for  Luck 
betrays  the  faith  of  all  her  votaries.  She  is 
magnificently  impartial. 

The  professional  class  comprised  the  men 
who  were  paid  to  promote  play  and  those  who 
sought  the  tables  regularly  and  resolutely  as 
a  means  of  livelihood.  It  was  to  these  that 
no  other  occupations  appealed,  escape  from 
the  chains  of  chance  was  as  definitely  impos¬ 
sible  as  escape  from  a  Roman  galley.  No 
matter  how  dark  the  prospect,  how  unprofit¬ 
able  the  play,  the  light  of  faith  gleamed 
dazzlingly  before  them.  They  knew  that  the 
next  hand  would  bring  a  turn  of  luck — that 
they  would  win! 

In  the  Klondike,  I  must  say,  gamblers 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  constrained  to  taste  the 
dregs  that  were  the  portion  of  many  such  men 
in  other  places.  Usually,  the  fellow  that  was 
“cleaned  right  out”  found  another  gambler 
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to  stake  him,  or  he  was  kept  by  one  of  the 
dance-hall  girls.  The  girls  and  gamblers 
formed  a  close  corporation  and  all  outsiders 
were  legitimate  prey. 

“Amateur  gambler”  is  a  self-explanatory 
term.  Most  of  us  are  that,  men  who  spora¬ 
dically  challenge  luck  either  because  we’re 
low  in  funds  and  hope  to  break  a  bank,  or 
because  we  are  flush  and  can  afford  to  lose. 
Many  of  the  amateur  gamblers  were  almost 
as  regular  attendants  at  the  tables  as  the 
professionals,  and  their  ups  and  downs  would 
fill  a  spacious  volume. 


FAITH  CAME  HIGH 

I  remember  a  disastrous  night  for  Wilson, 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  companies 
operating  in  Dawson.  He  was  a  persistent 
amateur  and  one  who  took  his  losses  with 
magnificent  indifference.  An  interesting  sight 
it  was  to  watch  him  in  a  game,  for  not  only 
was  his  word  as  good  as  his  bond  but  his 
“finger  bets”  were  accepted  as  readily  as 
another  man’s  cheque. 

Although  he  had  been  losing  heavily  on 
the  night  in  question,  Wilson’s  faith  in  luck 
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was  steadfast.  Higher  ran  his  bids,  lower  his 
funds.  At  last,  in  the  murky  light  of  a  grey 
morning  he  rose.  A  disciplined  professional 
could  have  made  no  more  finished  exit. 

“I  think  that’s  about  all  for  the  moment,” 
he  said,  to  the  banker,  “I’ll  settle  up  with 
you,  Jim,  in  about  half  an  hour.” 

Within  the  time  specified,  two  hardy  por¬ 
ters,  each  bearing  an  enormous  poke  of  gold 
on  his  shoulder,  strode  into  the  hall.  With  a 
thump,  the  bags  were  lowered  to  the  table — 
twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  faith 
clipped  from  one  night’s  sitting. 


THE  VAGARIES  OF  FORTUNE 

Recalling  these  porters,  staggering  beneath 
the  weight  of  Wilson’s  gold,  brings  to  my  mind 
the  curious  knots  that  fate  weaves  into  the 
fabric  of  fortune. 

This  particular  story  concerns  a  "white¬ 
washed  American,”  i.e.,  a  native  of  Canada 
who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  then  secured  repatriation  in  his  own 
country.  This  man,  though  rich  in  citizen¬ 
ship,  was  poor  in  friends — his  one  close  asso¬ 
ciate  being  a  member  of  the  frail  sisterhood 
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whose  acquisitive  faculty  was  more  highly 
developed  than  her  affection  for  her  compan¬ 
ion.  Even  at  that,  public  sympathy  was 
largely  with  the  lady. 

One  night,  the  man  (a  small  merchant) 
sat  down  at  a  roulette  table.  The  wheel 
seemed  to  spin  only  for  him.  Time  after  time, 
he  gathered  in  his  winnings,  while  the  crowd 
looked  sullenly  on. 

And  this  fellow  knew  when  to  stop! 

He  left  the  hall,  bent  under  the  weight  of 
a  sack  that  contained  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  dust,  and  distrusting  the  nature 
of  his  Diana  (who,  it  was  said,  had  no  com¬ 
punction  about  going  through  his  clothes)  he 
hid  the  gold  while  waiting  for  the  bank  to  open. 

Imagine  his  sensations  as  he  watched  the 
dust  being  weighed  and  appraised  (gold  varied 
in  value  according  to  the  creek  from  which 
it  was  taken),  and  departed  with  a  deposit 
slip  for  eight  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket! 

With  the  intention  of  giving  a  hostage  to 
fortune,  and  with  an  eye  to  becoming,  per¬ 
haps,  a  regular  beneficiary  of  the  smiling 
goddess  of  Luck,  with  for  aught  I  know,  a 

lingering  sense  of  decency,  G -  presented 

his  Diana  with  a  generous  cheque  .  .  .  for 
one  hundred  dollars.  This  experience  was  so 
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unusual  that  she  accepted  it  with  more 
scepticism  than  gratitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bank  Manager,  who  (from 

his  private  office)  had  observed  G— - making 

his  deposit,  enquired  of  the  accountant, 

“Wasn’t  that  G -  in  here,  just  now?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Was  he  making  a  deposit?” 

“He  was.” 

“H-mm  .  .  .”  the  Manager  thought  a 
moment.  “Bring  me  that  book  of  bad  debts,” 
he  said.  “You’ll  find  it  in  the  vault.” 

Later  in  the  morning  Diana  presented  her 
cheque.  It  was  refused. 

“Your  husband  has  no  credit  here,”  she 
was  told.  “There’s  been  a  mistake,  some¬ 
where.” 

Mistake!  Diana  had  divergent  ideas  on 
the  subject.  She  knew  her  man  too  well. 
With  a  lack  of  restraint  that  even  he  had 
never  seen  before,  she  accused  him  of  motives 
whose  maliciousness  exceeded  anything  he 
could  have  conceived  ...  he  was  a  miser  .  . 
he  was  tricky  ...  he  was  cruel  .  .  .  give  her 
a  hundred  dollars,  huh,  she’d  like  to  see  him 
give  her  anything  ...  a  low-down  dog  like 
that  .  .  .  he’d  taken  her  from  a  better  man 
.  .  .  was  too  mean  to  keep  her  and  wanting 
to  rid  himself  of  her  without  the  usual  liquid- 
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ation  one  expects  of  a  gentleman  .  .  .  under 
these  circumstances,  he  had  worked  for  her 
voluntary  quittance  by  heaping  ignominy 
upon  her.  .  .  . ! 

Denial  was  useless.  His  only  course  lay 
in  proving  her  wrong. 

To  the  Bank  he  rushed  in  a  fury  that 
almost  matched  her  own,  and  demanded  an 
explanation. 

“Why  is  my  cheque  refused?”  he  shouted, 
belligerently,  to  the  man  behind  the  wicket. 

“You’ve  no  credit,  here.” 

“What?  Why  I  just  deposited  eight 
thousand  dollars!” 

The  Manager  appeared,  suave  and  urbane. 
“Do  you  recall  endorsing  a  cheque  for  eight 
thousand  dollars,  a  few  years  ago,  for  a  man 
up  on  Last  Chance?” 

“What  if  I  did,”  G - countered. 

“Only  this,”  continued  the  head  of  the 
B.N.A.,  “he  got  out  by  the  lower  river,  neg¬ 
lecting  to  discount  his  note,  which,  you  see, 
makes  you  responsible!” 
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Benefit  by 
Proxy 


Faith  carried  many  men  to  the  point  of 
believing  that  Luck  could  be  wooed  and  cap¬ 
tured  by  proxy — a  form  of  address  that 
seemed  particularly  desirable  when  fortune’s 
face  had  worn  for  them  a  persistent  frown. 
Discounting  the  omniscience  of  super-beings, 
they  sought  to  deceive  the  goddess  and  garner 
her  rewards,  secondhand — through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  some  more  highly  favoured  individual. 
To  this  end,  therefore,  it  was  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  for  professional  gamblers  to  receive 
the  stakes  of  men  who  could  not,  or  would  not, 
challenge  fortune  for  themselves.  If  they 
won,  a  percentage  was  extracted  from  the 
winnings;  if  they  lost,  the  other  fellow  paid. 

The  system  loses  an  aspect  of  absurdity 
when  one  compares  it  with  the  practice, 
common  enough  in  another  form  of  gambling, 
which  prompts  the  trusting  followers  of  the 
track  to  deliver  their  money  into  the  hands 
of  men  supposed  to  be  shrewder  than  they. 
The  same  applies  to  the  most  innocuous  form 
of  raffling,  when  a  purchaser  of  tickets  asks 
a  bystander  to  draw  for  him. 

The  men  who  lived  out  on  the  creeks  could 
not,  in  winter,  get  conveniently  into  Dawson, 
and  staking  a  gambler  was  like  buying  a 
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lottery  ticket.  It  might  prove  financially 
worth  while,  and  in  any  case,  it  infused  a  little 
excitement  into  the  drabness  of  their  lives. 

A  certain  gambler  whom  we  shall  call  Joe 
had  been  playing  for  several  weeks  with  the 
money  of  a  man  who  may  be  disguised  as 
Evans — a  fellow  working  a  “lay”  a  good  many 
miles  from  town.  Joe  had  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  lucky,  but  just  about  the  time  he 
began  to  handle  Evans’  money  the  tide  turned 
and  he  could  do  no  better  than  break  even. 
Rarely  that!  Naturally,  this  condition  of 
affairs  was  not  very  satisfactory  from  his 
patron’s  point  of  view  and  it  was  obviously 
bad  from  his  own.  A  gambler  playing  with 
other  men’s  money  cannot  afford  a  protracted 
period  of  losing.  He  must  hold  public  con¬ 
fidence;  he,  above  all  other  trustees,  cannot 
place  too  great  a  strain  upon  his  reputation. 

Joe  knew  that  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  make  a  killing.  His  bad  luck  was  openly 
discussed  and  former  patrons  were  taking 
their  business  to  other  gamblers’  tables. 
Something  had  to  be  done,  and  quickly. 

Hard  upon  the  heels  of  this  resolve  there 
crept  into  Joe’s  mind  a  horrid  suspicion  .  .  . 
Evans,  he  concluded,  must  be  the  Hoodoo 
.  .  .  winning  with  his  money  was  out  of  the 
question  .  .  .  furthermore,  association  with 
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a  man  so  obviously  blighted  must  have  a  con¬ 
taminating  effect,  and  Joe  felt  that  he  shared 
the  burden  of  Evans’  disfavour. 

He  accepted  the  weekly  poke  that  night 
with  superstitious  anxiety,  determined  to 
sacrifice  any  possible  percentage  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  break  with  the  miner.  He 
would  plunge — throw  it  away — and  if  Lady 
Luck  had  any  discrimination  whatsoever,  she 
must  recognize  his  intention  and  reward  it. 

Losing  was  the  easiest  task  he  had  attacked 
for  many  a  day.  The  stake  melted  from  under 
his  nervous  fingers  as  though  spirited  away. 
That  he  was  “cleaned  right  out”  became  the 
common  knowledge  of  the  hall.  But  his 
manner  was  universally  puzzling.  Instead 
of  the  stoical  resignation  his  pals  might  have 
expected,  or  perhaps  some  visible  expression 
of  despair,  Joe  perked  right  up  and  displayed 
such  definite  optimism  that  a  fellow-gambler 
was  almost  eager  to  advance  him  sufficient 
money  to  continue  his  play. 

Confidently,  Joe  settled  down.  The  out¬ 
come  was  apparent  from  the  start.  He  lost. 
He  lost  everything.  Was  there,  he  wondered 
anything  the  matter  with  Jim’s  money?  He 
was  bewildered,  but  faithful. 

A  dance-hall  girl  staked  him  and  he 
applied  himself,  cautiously,  grimly,  to  the 
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business  of  beating  the  wheel.  He  lost.  He 
lost  everything. 

"Joe’s  cleaned  out,  again,”  was  bandied 
about  the  hall. 

At  that  moment,  Evans  entered,  having 
unexpectedly  got  a  chance  to  come  in  from  the 
creeks. 

"Hullo,  old-timer,”  he  called,  with  eager 
geniality.  "How’s  our  luck,  to-night?” 

Blazing  of  eye,  Joe  rose  and  faced  him. 
"Luck?”  he  shouted  .  .  .  "you  talk  of  luck? 

Get  to  H - away  from  me,  you  dirty  cheat! 

You  tried  to  unload  your  jinx  on  to  me — I  know 
you!  .  .  .  Look  at  me — cleaned  right  out 
...  I  was  going  fine  before  I  touched  your 
- money!” 

Evans  did  not  receive  these  charges  with 
the  large  tolerance  supposedly  inherent  in 
men  of  the  open  spaces.  He  retorted  with 
considerable  acrimony,  and  this  brought  about 
a  sharp  exchange  of  personal  opinion  that 
bade  fair  to  result  in  punitive  measures.  But 
suddenly,  Evans  cried  off.  Making  a  place 
for  himself  beside  the  wheel,  he  scratched 
about  in  his  clothes  and  produced  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  ten  dollars,  in  dust.  Exchanging 
this  for  chips,  he  laid  a  bet  on  the  table. 

"I’ll  show  you,”  he  observed  to  the  room 
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at  large,  “whether  there’s  any  taint  on  my 
money.” 

He  won. 

A  great  crowd  gathered  to  watch  the  play. 
Even  the  banker,  droning  his  monotonous 
“Make  your  play,  gents,  make  your  play,” 
and  the  look-out  man,  alert  under  his  green 
eye-shade,  shared  in  the  general  tensity. 

Again  Evans  won,  and  yet  again. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  left  the  hall  with 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  something  he  prized 
almost  as  highly — a  handsome  apology  from 
gambler  Joe. 


THE  WAY  A  GAMBLER  SWEARS  OFF 

But  I  really  set  out  to  tell  you  about 
Harry  Woolrich,  who  belonged  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  class  and  whose  faith  was  so  firm  that 
a  winter  of  persistent  losing  scarcely  shook  it. 
Like  Joe,  he  had  been  staked  by  other 
gamblers  and  he  had  been  enjoying  the 
generosity  of  a  little  dancer  for  many  weeks, 
promising  her  the  most  extravagant  recom¬ 
pense  when  his  luck  should  turn. 

Remote  as  this  contingency  appeared,  the 
unexpected  happened  and  one  night,  making 
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his  tour  of  the  halls,  Woolrich  cleaned  up  a 
matter  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  His  faith 
amply  justified,  he  determined  then  and  there 
to  renounce  gambling  for  ever,  and  to  this 
end  invested  a  small  portion  of  his  winnings 
in  a  ticket  for  the  ‘outside.’ 

A  great  crowd  gathered  to  see  him  off. 
Much  as  his  departure  was  deplored,  every¬ 
one  commended  his  decision.  The  sailing  of 
the  boat  was  somewhat  delayed  as  a  party  had 
telephoned  a  request  to  wait  their  arrival 
from  the  creeks.  Naturally,  Harry  and  his 
friends  took  advantage  of  the  half-hour  and 
crossed  the  street  to  an  establishment  in  which 
his  health  and  prosperity  became  matters  of 
earnest  consideration. 

And  still  there  was  time  to  spare. 

Woolrich  left  the  bar  and  sauntered  over 
to  the  gaming  tables.  With  the  nonchalance 
of  one  who  has  transcended  temptation,  he 
flung  a  half  dollar  down,  observing,  “Here’s 
my  farewell  to  gambling,  boys.  I’m  through 
with  chance,  for  ever!” 

He  lost.  .  .  . 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  he  was  sitting 
in  the  same  spot.  His  meals  had  been  served 
to  him  as  he  played.  Gone  was  the  boat. 
Scalped  was  his  ticket.  Wiped  out  his  draft. 
He  hadn’t  a  quarter  in  his  clothes. 
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In  our  isolated  country,  where  amusements 
were  so  few,  even  those  that  we  had  grew 
stale  and  savourless  in  the  long,  cold  months 
of  depressing  darkness,  and  popular  was  the 
man  who  could  devise  new  and  original  ways 
of  keeping  us  happy  and  interested.  It  was 
truly  terrible  .  .  .  that  waiting,  waiting  for 
the  Long  Day! 

A  favourite  variation  in  gambling  was  the 
ice  pool — guessing  the  exact  day,  hour,  minute 
and  second  that  the  Yukon  River  ice  would 
begin  to  go  out  in  the  spring.  By  common 
consent  “going  out”  was  undei  stood  to  be  a 
movement  of  the  ice  sufficiently  definite  to 
carry  away  a  flag  placed  on  the  river  in  front 
of  the  town.  To  the  flag-pole  was  attached 
a  wire  connected  with  a  steam  whistle  on  the 
shore.  When  the  ice  moved,  the  whistle 
blew.  At  the  same  instant,  the  clock  in  the 
boiler-room  stopped,  thus  providing  against 
any  dispute  that  might  arise  as  to  the  moment 
of  the  break-up. 

All  the  principal  saloons  conducted  pools 
on  this  big  event,  and  every  time  a  patron 
purchased  a  drink  at  the  bar,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  dropping  into  a  slot-box  a  card 
recording  his  name,  address  and  his  guess. 
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The  guess  nearest  the  actual  time  of  moving, 
of  course,  won  the  pool. 

To  increase  their  chances,  visitors  to  the 
saloons  usually  spread  their  guesses  over  a 
considerable  space  of  time.  Not  so,  Charlie 
Barwell,  however.  Charlie  was  an  English¬ 
man,  a  sport,  a  good  Land  Surveyor,  and  a 
genuine  sourdough.  He  had  seen  the  ice  go 
out  many  times. 

Barwell  had  a  hunch  and  like  all  gamblers, 
he  followed  it.  He  came  to  the  mature  con¬ 
clusion  that  on  the  afternoon  of  May  11th,  at 
5  hours,  23  minutes  and  45  seconds,  the  ice 
would  move.  So  strong  was  this  hunch  that 
he  played  it  in  two  different  pools.  It  is  on 
record  that  at  the  exact  day,  hour,  minute  and 
second,  the  flag  moved  and  the  whistle  blew. 
Barwell  cashed  about  two  thousand  dollars  in 
one  pool,  and  a  thousand  in  the  other.  When 
some  one  congratulated  him,  he  remarked, 

"Had  to  win!  I’d  bally  well  have  been 
cleaned  out  if  she  hadn’t  moved  just  then!” 
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ART  BUDS  AND  BLOSSOMS 

(7°  HE  CAMP  was  still  in  its  infancy  when 
(Q  “Eye  and  Ear  Entertainment”  began 
to  take  its  place  in  the  list  of  primitive 
diversions.  Performances  were  given  in  the 
dance-halls,  without  stage,  footlights,  scenery, 
or  any  of  the  usual  theatrical  accessories.  The 
performers  were  recruited  from  the  various 
halls,  and  although  a  few  of  them  had  “done 
a  turn”  before  coming  to  the  Yukon,  in  the 
aggregate  they  were  waitresses,  box-rustlers, 
scales  men,  tin  horn  gamblers  and  the  usual 
hangers-on  of  a  mining  camp.  Genius  was 
served  by  cake-walking,  the  occidental  con¬ 
ception  of  oriental  grace,  and  kicking  hats 
off  half  a  dozen  men’s  heads. 

As  a  rule  the  shows  were  terrible,  despite 
which  they  ran  for  weeks  to  crowded  houses. 
We  went  to  the  halls,  anyw^ay — it  was  no 
trouble  to  sit  through  the  vaudeville  while 
warming  up  for  a  dance. 

Now  and  again,  however,  there  would  be 
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offered  something  (for  men  only)  that  was 
startlingly  original  and  fresh — so  fresh  in  fact 
that  the  police  would  step  on  it  and  take  it 
from  the  boards. 

The  building  of  the  Monte  Carlo,  on 
Front  Street,  marked  a  significant  advance  in 
the  annals  of  Art.  It  was  a  great  barn  of  a 
place,  designed  to  encourage  disciples  of  both 
Terpsichore  and  Thespis.  There  was  a 
stage  and  a  curtain;  there  were  wings  and 
dressing  rooms.  Also,  there  were  boxes  up¬ 
stairs,  where  drinks  were  served  during  a 
performance.  Smoking  was  permitted  all 
over  the  house. 

After  a  show,  the  chairs  on  the  main  floor 
were  cleared  away  and  dancing  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 

Social  distinctions  were  definitely  and 
drastically  drawn  in  Dawson.  None  of  the 
exclusive  circle  classifying  themselves  as  ‘  la¬ 
dies”  could  possibly  have  appeared  in  a  dance- 
hall — even  for  one  innocent  and  sinless  waltz. 
But  the  Monte  Carlo  offered  them  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  agreeable,  if  mild,  Bohemianism. 
A  flavour  of  audaciousness,  of  daring,  asso¬ 
ciated  itself  with  a  visit  to  the  place.  Ladies 
approached  it  with  the  charmingly  cautious 
air  of  one  treading  on  thin  ice — with  the 
provocative  hesitancy  of  the  stainless  about 
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to  gaze  upon  group  sin,  with  the  frank  curio¬ 
sity  of  virtue  eager  to  see  how  vice  did  live, 
and  incidentally,  to  detect  the  men  of  their 
acquaintance  in  these  picturesque  surround¬ 
ings.  Often  veiled,  certainly  shadowed  in  the 
boxes  upstairs,  their  identity  was  not  as 
mysterious  as  they  imagined,  and  always 
they  were  a  source  of  keen  amusement  to  the 
women  they  had  come  to  observe. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  drama¬ 
tic  expression  in  Dawson,  from  the  nights  of 
dance-hall  entertainments  to  the  time  when 
regular  stock  companies  played  for  months  in 
the  Orpheum  (King  Street).  As  I’ve  tried  to 
show,  in  the  early  days  there  were  no  organ¬ 
ized  productions.  The  girls  gathering  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  performers — anyone  they 
could  find — and  prompted  by  the  manage¬ 
ment,  simply  muddled  through  a  programme. 
At  that,  however,  there  were  outstanding 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  Oakley  Sisters  were  two  clever  girls 
who  had  a  recognized  standing  before  they 
came  into  the  country.  One  of  them  married 
an  aristocratic  Southerner,  named  Doherty — 
a  notably  successful  miner,  locally  known  as 
Nigger  Jim. 

Most  of  the  early  productions  featured 
Chris  Moran  (no  relation  to  Casey),  a  low 
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comedian  who  married  a  girl  known  as  Mamie 
Hightower.  Then  there  was  Frank  Dolan  for 
whom  a  memorable  benefit  was  given  to  help 
him  out  of  the  Yukon.  In  his  farewell  speech 
he  said  something  to  this  effect,  “When  I  get 
to  the  ‘outside’,  my  friends,  no  one  will 
believe  that  at  sixty-five  below,  in  a  hall  that 
can’t  be  called  comfortable,  I  drew  an  S.R.O. 
house.  No,  they  won’t  believe  me!” 

The  three  Lamore  Sisters  danced  and  sang. 
The  whole  lot  of  them,  including  their  mother, 
adorned  in  turn,  legally,  the  life  of  the  same 
man.  This  was  Gates,  Swift  Water  Bill,  who, 
stimulated  by  his  adventure  in  cornering  an 
egg  market,  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
cornered  this  entire  family. 

And  he  was  far  from  satisfied,  then! 

Beautiful  girls  and  clever  artistes  were  the 
Misses  Walther  and  Forrest.  Their  act,  un¬ 
failingly  pleasing,  proved  that  refinement 
could  be  made  as  welcome  in  the  North  coun¬ 
try,  as  vulgarity.  Miss  Walther’s  husband 
was  a  successful  teacher  of  the  ’cello  in 
Halifax,  and  speaking  of  the  ’cello  reminds 
me  that  Alex  Pantages  played  the  violin  in 
the  Dawson  orchestra.  At  odd  times,  he 
tended  bar. 

Alex  has  a  good  memory  as  well  as  twenty 
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odd  theatres.  One  day  not  very  long  ago,  a 
man  confronted  him  in  the  Vancouver  Hotel. 

"Aren’t  you  an  old  Yukoner?” 

"Yes,”  said  Alex,  "I  was  there.” 

"I  suppose,”  continued  the  stranger,  "you 
don’t  remember  me?” 

"Wait!”  cried  Pantages.  "Don’t  give  me 
a  clue.”  He  closed  his  eyes  and  conjured  up 
a  panorama  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Then  .  .  .  "Ah, 
I  have  it!  Me,”  he  touched  his  chest,  "bar 

tender  in  the - ,  you,  lawyer  .  .  .  named 

Mac -  Am  I  right?’ 

He  was! 

Jim  Hall,  one  of  the  several  millionaire 
miners  on  Eldorado,  married  a  lovely  and 
talented  actress  whose  Shakespearean  inter¬ 
pretations  were  a  sheer  delight.  Certainly 
there  was  Shakespeare  in  the  Yukon!  Isn’t 
the  great  bard  universal?  No  one  can  forget 
Grace  (Rogers)  Hall’s  Juliet. 

Frank  Simmons  brought  in  the  first  com¬ 
pany  of  professional  players,  some  time  after 
the  Orpheum  was  built.  They  stayed  all 
summer  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  among 
the  old-timers  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  is  that 
pioneering  in  stock  may  be  credited  to  Ralph 
Cummings. 

Marjorie  Rambeau  is,  however,  the  bright¬ 
est  jewel  in  Dawson’s  theatrical  crown.  The 
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early  days  had  become  history  by  the  time 
that  she  and  her  mother  came  in  and  she  was 
only  a  youngster,  then.  Frankly,  she  wanted 
money — enough  of  it  to  take  her  to  New  York 
and  show  Broadway  what  she  could  do. 

In  her  time,  about  1906,  a  stock  company 
was  not  hard  to  form.  A  person  with  organiz¬ 
ing  ability  could  recruit  excellent  talent  from 
the  town,  and  Marjorie  was  not  unsuccessful 
as  an  actress-manager.  She  was  a  director  as 
well,  assisting  groups  of  amateurs  to  produce 
plays,  and,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me, 
she  conducted  a  sort  of  dramatic  school. 
But  money  was  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  she 
had  hoped.  Marjorie  was  destined  to  pass 
through  the  deepest  shadows  of  adversity 
before  achieving  her  reward.  Courage,  con¬ 
fidence,  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  delightful 
personality  helped  her  through,  and  out  of 
darkness  she  emerged  into  the  light  of  Broad¬ 
way  where,  with  her  own  company  she  is  jolly 
well  showing  what  she  can  do. 


US  AMATEURS 

But,  I  say,  old-timers,  do  you  remember 
the  private  theatricals? 
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WOW!  and  likewise  ZOWIE!! 

Of  course,  if  you  had  been  dowered  with  a 
credulous  disposition  and  had  believed  the 
local  press,  you  would  have  received  the 
impression  that  our  amateur  talent  was 
superior  to  most  professional.  The  actors 
generally  held  to  that  opinion,  themselves. 
I  recall  a  certain  bank  clerk  who  observed  to 
me,  during  a  too-awful  rehearsal, 

“You  know,  old  man,  I  shouldn’t  be  here 
at  all!” 

“Oh,  come,”  said  I,  consolingly,  “don’t  get 
that  notion  into  your  head.” 

“But  I  have  it,”  he  replied.  “I  really 
should  not  be  here.  I  should  be  heading  my 
own  company  in  New  York!" 

Vividly  do  I  remember  Carnegie,  Burns, 
Sanson  and  White-Fraser  in  a  production 
entitled — oh,  well,  never  mind!  If  any  of 
them  see  this  volume,  they  will  probably 
make  short  work  of  my  literary  career. 

No,  I  don’t  suppose  I  could  have  done  any 
better,  but  then  I  didn’t  pretend  I  could  act. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  and  cold. 
The  mercury  had  shrunk  to  the  point  where  it 
had  to  stand  on  its  tiptoes  to  see  fifty.  There 
was  no  fire  in  the  Orpheum,  where  a  company 
of  amateurs  strode  about  the  stage,  and 
declaimed  at  one  another  with  an  earnestness 
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that  precluded  all  suggestion  of  humour. 
They  looked  like  a  family  of  performing  bears 
in  fur  coats  and  caps,  and  Dolge  boots. 

This  was  a  dress  rehearsal. 

The  prompter,  who  was  the  busiest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cast,  seemed  to  be  the  only  person 
who  entertained  any  uneasiness  as  to  the 
success  of  the  production.  The  others  com¬ 
plimented  one  another  with  the  sublimest 
sort  of  optimism. 

“First  messenger,”  shouted  the  prompter, 
“enter  first  messenger.  ...  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  man,  can’t  you  remember  the  King’s 
exit  is  your  cue?” 

“Sorry,”  said  the  F.M.,  “I  didn’t  see  him 
go.  Having  no  scenery,  no  doors,  you  know, 
old  fellow,  is  confusing.  I’ll  get  it  without 

fail,  to-morrow  night.” 

“Go  through  it  again,”  suggested  the  little 
directress,  with  her  sternest  professional  air. 

The  King  broke  the  news  of  the  enemy’s 
defeat  to  his  consort  and  stalking  across  the 
stage,  cried, 

“Come  on,  messenger.  I’m  off!” 

Entered  the  messenger.  Bowing  before 
the  Queen,  who  was  supposedly  abandoned  to 
grief  amid  the  silken  cushions  of  the  royal 
divan,  but  who  actually  sat  hunched  up  on  a 
kitchen  chair,  he  said, 
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“Weep  no  more,  madame,  your  lover 
lives!” 

A  tornado  of  applause  rewarded  him  and 
the  entire  company  interrupted  the  scene  to 
warm  themselves  with  a  drop  of  refreshment. 

“This’ll  be  a  knock-out  with  the  costumes 
and  setting,  and  all,”  threatened  one. 

“Yes,  and  an  audience  means  so  much,” 
supplemented  another. 

“For  God’s  sake,  have  plenty  of  Scotch  in 
the  banquet  scene,”  implored  the  King. 
“This  pretending  to  drink  looks  so  beastly 
amateurish.” 

“Rather!”  agreed  the  other  gentlemen. 

On  the  following  night,  however,  distrust¬ 
ing  the  memory  of  the  property  man,  most  of 
the  male  members  of  the  cast  had  anticipated 
the  banquet  scene  before  coming  to  the 
theatre. 

The  temperature  was  more  than  warm — 
it  was  hot,  and  the  house  was  sold  to  the  roof. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  could  have  asked  no  higher 
tribute  to  his  genius.  The  heat,  the  glare, 
the  queer  swimming  haze  of  faces,  and  more 
than  all  the  unfamiliar  stage  trappings  were 
responsible  for  a  few  minor  mishaps  during 
the  first  act.  The  Queen,  entering  a  hitherto 
untried  doorway  and  intending  to  precipitate 
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herself  into  her  lover’s  arms,  was  jerked  some¬ 
what  violently  backward  when  the  door  closed 
upon  her  train  and  several  of  the  stage 
retainers  broke  into  the  scene  to  lift  her  to  her 
feet. 

Then  the  King  who  had  been  consistently 
casual  about  making  his  exits,  mistook  a 
window  for  a  door  and  held  up  the  lines  while 
he  searched  frantically  for  some  mode  of 
egress.  Also,  the  lady-in-waiting,  conforming 
to  the  fixed  habit  of  rehearsing  without  props, 
extended  an  empty  hand  to  the  wounded 
warrior,  urging  him  to, 

“Der-rink,  der-rink  from  this  golden  gob¬ 
let,  sir,  and  may  its  potent  contents  infuse  you 
with  new  life!” 

Whereupon  the  gasping  warrior,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  arm,  thrashed  wildly  for  the 
cup  and  breathed  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  intended 
only  for  the  stage, 

“The  Scotch  ...  in  God’s  name,  where’s 
the  Scotch?” 

Indeed,  the  only  untoward  circumstance 
of  any  account  was  at  the  finale  of  the  first 
act,  when  the  lover,  kneeling  before  the 
Queen,  was  caught  by  the  descending  curtain 
and  flattened  out  in  an  attitude  of  extreme 
humility  at  her  astonished  feet. 

But  public  appreciation  was  long  and 
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noisy.  The  principals  had  at  least  eight  cur¬ 
tain  calls  and  both  bouquets  of  flowers  were 
presented  to  the  leading  lady. 

You  haven’t  forgotten  those  perpetual 
bouquets?  There  were,  in  early  days,  no 
flowers  in  Dawson,  so  the  management  of  the 
Orpheum  numbered  two  bunches  of  artificial 
blossoms  among  their  props  and  these  were 
presented,  inevitably,  to  the  leads  of  all 
companies.  After  the  performance,  they  were 
returned  to  the  house. 

The  second  act  went  very  well,  beginning 
with  the  big  banquet  scene  and  ending  when 
the  King  (frantically  beckoned  off  the  stage), 
left  his  weeping  lady  awaiting  the  entrance  of 
the  First  Messenger. 

This  was  the  fellow’s  maiden  speech. 
Save  for  passing  goblets  at  the  banquet,  he 
had  never  been  on  the  stage  before. 

Stepping  uncertainly  into  view,  he  wove  a 
torturous  passage  across  the  room  and  an¬ 
nounced,  sepulchrally, 

“Weep  no  more ,  madame ,  your  liver  loves!" 

Quick  curtain. 

The  third  act  went  with  a  snap.  A  per¬ 
ceptible  spontaniety  replaced  the  laboured 
nervousness  that  temperament  and  the  lines 
had  produced.  Even  the  diction  of  the  char¬ 
acters  lost  its  forced  pomposity  and  Burns,  who 
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in  dismissing  a  hireling  had  previously  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Away,  varlet,  out  of  my  presence, 
forthwith,”  improved  upon  his  lines  by  crying, 

“Get  the  H - out  of  here  or  I’ll  knock  your 

silly  block  off!” 

And  was  it  Sanson  or  White-Fraser  who 
put  the  crowning  touch  on  what  many  people 
averred  was  the  most  enjoyable  evening  they 
had  ever  spent,  bar  none?  .  .  . 

The  last  act  was  set  in  the  reception  hall 
of  a  Ducal  Palace;  gilt  chairs  and  canvas  pil¬ 
lars  of  marble  and  a  dais  and  such.  The 
back  drop  was  magnificent,  carrying  the  idea 
of  a  columned  distance  into  a  bower  of  roses 
near  the  sea.  To  left,  a  canvas  fountain 
played.  To  right,  a  marble  stairway  mounted 
to  Paradaisical  heights  above. 

Now,  the  Second  Courtier  had  played  his 
big  scene  with  the  flagons  in  the  second  act. 
He  didn’t  appear  in  the  end  until  just  about 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  the  wrong  curtain. 

Of  course,  in  strange  surroundings  anyone 
is  likely  to  become  confused,  to  take  a  wrong 
turning;  and  that’s  what  happened  to  the 
Courtier.  When  he  essayed  to  retire,  he 
observed  the  stairs  for  the  first  time  and 
feeling  pretty  well  exhausted  by  the  evening’s 
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production,  decided  that  climbing  to  the  floor  Ua 
above,  was  as  good  a  method  of  exit  as  any.  Amateurs 

Douglas  Fairbanks  or  the  Human  Fly 
might  have  succeeded,  but  the  Courtier  failed. 

After  clawing  frenziedly  at  those  swaying 
steps,  he  made  a  resolute  plunge  that  resulted 
in  dragging  the  back  drop  to  the  floor — a 
disturbing  circumstance  which  ruined  the 
King’s  final  line. 

But  it  was  a  weak  line,  anyhow! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OUT  ON  THE  CREEKS 

PARTIES  PAR  EXCELLENCE 

HE  social  life  of  the  Klondike  was  not 
(  O  confined  to  Dawson.  Many  bachelors 
and  several  men  with  families  preferred 
to  live  out  on  the  creeks  for  various  reasons, 
and  chief  among  these  was  the  convenience 
for  overseeing  their  mining  operations. 

Most  of  them  kept  open  house  and  their 
hospitality  was  regal.  Should  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  house  party  exceed  the  capacity  of 
a  cabin,  it  was  reasonably  certain  that  the  host 
would  give  up  his  own  sleeping  quarters  and 
go  down  to  bunk  with  his  men. 

Skipper  Norwood,  George  Coffey,  Johans- 
sen,  Graves,  Breese  and  the  Lewin  brothers 
were  among  the  famous  men  who  dispensed 
prodigal  hospitality  out  on  the  creeks. 

The  Lewin  brothers,  Arthur  and  Eddie, 
lived  on  Lower  Dominion.  They  had  been 
cigar  travellers  before  striking  pay  dirt  in  the 
Klondike  and  each  of  the  boys  built  himself  a 
comfortable  cabin.  Each  installed  a  butler, 
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and  far  more  extraordinary,  each  owned 
chickens  and  a  cow.  This  latter  was  as  alien 
to  the  Yukon  as  a  dromedary  would  have 
been. 

Hospitality  was  the  watchword  of  both 
establishments,  but  Eddie  surpassed  Arthur 
in  the  number  of  his  entertainments,  possibly 
because  he  was  a  bachelor. 

The  Lewins,  when  not  playing  host  to  a 
joyous  crowd  from  Dawson  (and  sometimes 
then),  were  almost  certain  to  be  found  sitting 
on  their  verandahs,  watching  the  growth  of 
their  individual  dumps.  This  was  their  chief 
occupation.  It  was  said  that  Arthur  used  to 
lie  awake  at  night  and  count  his  buckets  as 
they  rose  from  the  mine  and  discharged  their 
burden  with  a  creak  of  machinery  that  added 
power  to  his  credit.  He  knew  his  output  to 
a  fraction. 

Eddie  spent  his  winters  in  Monte  Carlo 
and  Dawson  was  the  darker  for  that.  Con¬ 
versely,  however,  the  summers  were  brighter 
for  his  return,  for  he  had  no  superiors  as  a 
host  and  very  few  equals. 
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POOR  RICH  JO 

On  Hunker  Creek,  about  twenty  miles 
distant  across  the  divide,  lived  the  popular 
millionaire,  Johanssen,  whose  doors  were  never 
closed.  Jo  was  one  of  Nature’s  gentlemen, 
whose  unmanageable  generosity  was  his  un¬ 
doing.  His  establishment  was  an  intriguing 
study  in  contrasts.  Ranged  against  the 
visual  expressions  of  wealth  and  civilization, 
Jo’s  disdain  for  the  amenities  took  concrete 
form.  Countenancing  a  handsome  silver 
punch  bowl,  one  would  find  nearby  a  horribly 
unsightly  spittoon,  and  sometimes  Jo  even 
thought  the  latter  superfluous.  Seated  at  his 
table  buckling  under  the  burden  of  food  and 
wines  that  represented  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  served  by  an  impeccable 
butler,  one  could  never  quite  adjust  oneself 
to  the  sight  of  a  host  garmented  in  breeks  and 
a  sweater.  Jo  had  been  a  brakseman  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  openly  derided 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  “svank”. 

His  was  a  picturesque  life,  and  charmed. 
Once,  travelling  through  a  blizzard  across  the 
prairie,  he  slipped  in  passing  from  one  ice- 
covered  running  board  to  another  and  fell 
between  two  freight  cars  to  the  track.  A  few 
bruises  comprised  the  extent  of  his  injuries. 
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But  the  course  of  true  love  ran  definitely 
against  him.  He  was  always  lavishing  gifts 
upon  some  woman  who  failed  to  perceive  the 
worth  of  the  giver.  One  night  in  a  dance- 
hall,  he  opened  a  poke  of  gold  and  poured  a 
stream  of  dust  into  the  hat  of  a  box-rustler. 
It  weighed  seven  thousand  dollars. 

And  her  thanks  were  so  chaste  that  Jo 
was  not  even  allowed  to  kiss  her! 

He  lost  his  wits  completely  over  a  dance- 
hall  girl  named  Cecile  and  failing  to  capture 
her  by  the  charm  of  his  personality,  he  tried 
bribery,  which  was  more  successful.  The  girl 
consented  to  accept  his  devotion  and  share 
his  extravagantly-managed  establishment  if  he 
presented  her  with  her  weight  in  gold.  Jo 
gladly  met  these  terms,  matching  her  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  with  dust. 

It  was  said  that  Cecile  had  a  trunk  full  of 
gold  which  she  shared  with  the  man  who  had 
won  her  affections  and  with  whom,  one  day, 
she  slipped  from  the  country,  deserting  Jo, 
and  being  in  turn  deserted  when  she  reached 
the  “outside.” 


Poor  rich 
Jo 
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GEORGE  IS  STILL  IN  THE  YUKON 

We  were  always  sure  of  a  good  time  when 
we  visited  George  Coffey,  the  manager  of  a 
large  mine  on  Lower  Bonanza.  George  is 
now  manager  for  the  Guggenheims  and  is  one 
of  the  few  members  of  the  old  crowd  who 
stayed  on  in  the  country. 

He  liked  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Ancient 
Miner,  and  discourse  upon  the  superiority  of 
men  who  were  men.  .  .  . 

It  seems  that  outside  his  office  there  hung 
a  sign  MEN  WANTED,  and  one  day  a  small, 
shrunken,  white-bearded  old  chap  applied. 
George,  who  measured  six  feet  two  in  his 
stockings,  looked  down  at  the  stranger  quizzi¬ 
cally. 

“What  can  you  do?  Carry  water?”  he 
mentioned  the  least  exacting  of  the  positions 
he  wanted  to  fill. 

“Try  me  on  bed  rock,”  returned  the  An¬ 
cient,  mildly. 

Clearing  up  bed  rock  stood  at  the  opposite 
pole.  It  was  the  most  exhausting  part  of  the 
mining  operations. 

Prepared  to  see  a  joke,  George  pointed  to 
the  pile  of  picks  just  back  from  the  black¬ 
smiths.  Said  he, 
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“If  you’re  set  on  bed  rock,  those  picks  are 
good  and  sharp.  Go  ahead!” 

At  the  end  of  the  day  when  the  young, 
athletic  workmen  were  panting  in  their  bunks 
with  fatigue,  the  Ancient  Miner  rivalled  in 
freshness  our  proverbial  daisy.  To  the 
amazement  and  delight  of  his  companions,  he 
danced  a  lengthy  jig  in  front  of  the  water 
barrel. 

“Good  heart,”  said  Coffey,  in  explanation. 
“There’s  about  one  in  every  thousand  like 
him.  He  walked  in  last  spring  and  he’ll 
walk  out  this  autumn — four  hundred  miles 
each  way.  Of  course,  he  won’t  carry  much 
on  him,  but  what  he  does  take  will  be  velvet. 
.  .  .  Eh?  .  .  .  Oh,  he  was  seventy-four  years 


SPIELER  KELLY 

Not  many  of  the  wage-earning  miners  were 
endowed  with  the  endurance  and  energy  that 
The  Ancient  possessed.  Some  indeed  were 
as  lazy  as  an  Anglo-Indian  liver,  and  troubles 
between  Capital  and  Labour  were  as  acute  on 
the  Creeks  as  elsewhere.  Therefore  every¬ 
one  marvelled  at  the  zeal  displayed  by  the 
workmen  of  a  man  called  Spieler  Kelly. 
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Here  was  a  rough  and  ready  Irishman,  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  who  came  over  from  the 
States,  acquired  property  on  Lower  Dominion 
and  left  the  country  “fat.”  But  he  worked 
harder  than  many  of  his  neighbours  and  he 
knew  how  to  get  100  per  cent  energy  out  of 
his  men. 

Here’s  how.  ... 

By  hiring  a  group  of  foreigners,  Spieler  was 
able  to  get  them  at  a  wage  of  $3.50  per  day. 
Then,  he  took  one  man  aside  and  spoke  to 
him  after  this  manner.  .  .  . 

“Ole,  I  can  see  that  you  are  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  fellow.  Also,  a  good  worker.  I’d  like 
to  do  something  for  you,  Ole  .  .  .  sort  of 
push  you  ahead,  you  know.  In  short,  Ole,  I 
will  give  you  fifty  cents  a  day  more  than  the 
other  fellows  are  getting,  if  you  will  work  just 
a  little  harder  ...  set  them  a  pace,  as  it 
were  .  .  .  keep  them  energetic  and  busy. 
See?” 

Evidently,  Ole  saw  and  approved. 

“But  for  heaven’s  sake,”  concluded  Spieler 
(or  some  such  delicate  phrase)  “don’t  on  any 
account  mention  our  arrangement  to  any  of 
your  companions.” 

Kelly’s  dump  simply  shot  up  in  the  air. 
You  could  see  it  rise.  Talk  about  the  tides 
of  Fundy.  .  .  .  And  the  men  worked  like 
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maniacs,  each  striving  to  expose  a  diligence  spieler 
superior  to  that  of  his  fellows.  For  the  foxy  Kelly 
Mr.  Kelly  had  taken  each  man  aside  and 
whipped  him  into  violent  activity  exactly  as 
he  had  spurred  Ole.  .  .  .  and  the  going  wage 
with  board  .  .  .  the  rate  paid  all  over  the 
Creeks  .  .  .  was  precisely  four  dollars  per  day! 


cold  “gravy” 

Graves,  an  Englishman  and  an  ex-Army 
Captain,  was  another  popular  host  out  on  the 
Creeks,  where  he  owned  a  modest  cabin  and 
was  engaged,  supposedly,  in  mining.  He  did 
not  belong  in  the  Lewin’s  class,  financially, 
his  capital  consisting,  so  far  as  we  could  ascer¬ 
tain,  of  an  incredible  number  of  waistcoats; 
three  hundred  was  the  generally  accepted 
figure! 

Graves’  particular  pal  was  Inspector  Lome 
Cosby,  of  the  Mounted  Police,  at  Dawson. 
Cosby  was  a  friend  to  everyone  but  himself 
and  his  career  in  the  Yukon  was  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  the  immortal  Bobbie  Burns. 
You  remember  that  Burns  was  a  revenue 
officer,  in  Scotland,  drawing  the  impressive 
salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  (not  pounds) 
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per  annum.  When  a  more  important  post 
became  vacant,  carrying  a  raise  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  Burns  applied  for  it  and  failed. 
The  post  was  withheld  from  him  on  the  charge 
that  he  made  too  few  seizures.  When  a  raid 
was  proposed,  he  used  to  warn  his  friends. 

One  night,  Graves  and  Cosby  were  dining 
with  some  bachelor  friends,  and  after  a  delight¬ 
ful  meal  they  adjourned  to  the  living  room, 
off  which  the  sleeping  quarters  opened,  with 
portieres  intervening.  The  Captain  had  dined 
well.  Seated  in  a  comfortable  armchair,  his 
wandering  eye  caught  the  woodwork  of  a 
punching  bag  equipment  which  was  screwed 
to  the  ceiling  of  an  adjoining  room. 

He  stared  at  it  earnestly  for  a  long  time, 
covering  one  eye  with  his  hand  and  then  the 
other.  Finally,  he  turned  to  his  friend  and 
demanded,  “I  say,  Cosby,  old  fellow,  am  I 
dwunk  or  do  I  see  a  table  upside  down  on  the 
ceiling?” 

A  fire  breaking  out  in  his  absence  razed 
“Gravy’s”  cabin  and  entire  contents  to  the 
ground.  When  his  Dawson  friends  heard  of 
the  disaster,  they  hiked  to  the  Creek  in  a 
body  to  offer  help  and  consolation.  The 
gallant  Captain  was  discovered  viewing  his 
smouldering  ruins  with  a  philosophical  calm 
that  stoics  might  have  envied. 
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“My  dear  old  chap,"  began  a  friend,  “I’m 
so  devilish  sorry  .  . 

“No  consequence,”  returned  Graves,  sup¬ 
erbly.  .  .  .  “Damned  dwafty  place,  any¬ 
way.  .  .  .” 


PLEASURE  INTERFERED  WITH  BUSINESS 

William  L.  Breese  was  one  of  the  most 
romantic  men  who  lived  out  on  the  Creeks, 
although  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Yukon,  some  five  hundred  miles  from  Dawson. 

Late  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  this 
brilliant  young  adventurer,  born  in  New  York 
and  educated  in  England  where  two  of  his 
sisters  married  Peers  of  the  realm,  arrived  at 
White  Horse.  He  had  been  told  that  Daw¬ 
son  and  its  environs  were  worked  out,  so 
conceived  the  gigantic  plan  of  exploiting  the 
vast  Kluhane  district  by  the  hydraulic 
method.  This  country  lay  to  the  west  and 
north  of  White  Horse.  Apparently,  Breese 
was  not  handicapped  by  any  shortage  of 
capital.  His  preliminary  operations  were 
undertaken  with  mediaeval  magnificence.  He 
purchased  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
machinery,  horses,  supplies.  He  engaged 
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builders  and  chartered  steamers.  It  might 
be  said  that  he  bought  up  the  country.  And 
as  for  men.  ... 

Sorrowfully,  we  chronicle  that  he  became 
the  easy  mark  for  the  educated  parasites  who 
composed  his  entourage.  These  were  mostly 
Englishmen  of  the  remittance  type,  and  to 
them  he  distributed  largesse  apparently  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  liked  them. 
For  each  of  his  employees  (?)  he  built  a  cabin, 
stocked  it  with  provisions  and  in  several 
installed  housekeepers.  Every  man  who  had  a 
horse  to  sell,  every  derelict  who  was  out  of  work, 
might  be  sure  of  help  from  him.  But  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  there  was  gold  in  the  district 
did  not  seem  to  appear  prominently  in  his 
plan  of  operations.  Life  in  the  Breese  colony 
was  one  long  frolic  while  the  machinery  rusted 
in  its  cases. 

A  few  years  .  .  .  and  the  inevitable  hap¬ 
pened.  The  executors  at  home  declined  to 
forward  further  funds.  Breese  left  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  when  the  Great  War  broke  out  he 
jumped  into  the  ranks. 

He  was  killed  in  almost  his  first  engage¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SPORTS 

GOOD  SPORTS  WERE  THE  YUKON  CLERGY 

fT^HERE  was  one  winter  when  a  rink  of 
L  (  O  the  Dawson  Curling  Club  consisted  of 
four  parsons;  two  Anglicans  Bishop 
Stringer  and  his  rector,  one  Presbyterian— the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  a  Methodist— the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barraclough.  Whether  or  not  the  con¬ 
centrated  holiness  embodied  in  this  quartette 
had  any  effect  upon  the  triumphant  passage 
of  the  stone,  statistics  fail  to  show;  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  divinity  team  was  strong. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  was  discovered  by 
the  newly-arrived  Territorial  Secretary  (a 
former  class-mate  at  Queen’s)  in  a  saloon, 
holding  earnest  converse  with  the  bar-tender. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Wright  s  conspicuous  piety 
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while  at  the  University,  Burns  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  amazement. 

“You  seem  surprised  to  find  me  in  these 
surroundings,”  said  the  minister,  shaking 
hands. 

“I  don’t  deny  it.” 

“Well,”  explained  the  other,  “I’m  going 
to  marry  the  bar- tender  to-night.” 

“Good  Lord.  ...  At  least,  I  congratulate 
you!” 

Mr.  Wright  protested  that  he  was  only 
going  to  perform  the  ceremony,  after  which  he 
hoped  that  Burns  would  visit  his  cabin. 

When  the  latter  arrived,  he  found  the  room 
filled  with  smoke  and  men  of  many  national¬ 
ities  and  creeds,  including  the  rotund  and 
jovial  Father  Corbeil.  A  spirited  game  was 
in  progress,  Mr.  Wright  being  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  pocket-billiard  table. 


Then,  there  was  Father  Bunoz,  a  native 
of  Old  France,  who  presided  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  Dawson.  The  priest  was 
a  saintly  man,  said  to  subsist  on  two  rolls  a 
day.  He  is  now  Bishop.  A  recent  item  in 
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the  press  announces,  “The  apostolic  vicar  for 
the  Yukon,  Bishop  Emilius  Bunoz,  yesterday 
had  an  interview  with  Pope  Pius.  His  Holi¬ 
ness  was  greatly  interested  in  religious  ques¬ 
tions  in  Bishop  Bunoz’  vicariate,  and  also  in 
general  conditions  in  Canada.” 


The  Rev.  John  Pringle,  who  was  an 
example  of  muscular  Christianity,  spent  many 
years  shepherding  his  Presbyterian  flock. 
On  one  occasion,  he  beat  up  a  miner  who  had 
insulted  a  dance-hall  girl,  performing  his 
gallant  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  man 
barely  escaped  the  privilege  of  enjoying  his 
professional  ministrations.  Dr.  Pringle  left 
the  Yukon  for  a  period  and  carried  on  his 
duties  in  the  East.  But  not  long  ago,  he 
returned  as  a  missionary  to  the  wilds  of 
Northern  British  Columbia.  This,  despite 
his  three  score  years  and  ten. 


Perhaps  we  should  have  begun  with 
Bishop  Bompas,  who  was  in  truth  an  old- 
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timer,  antedating  “discovery”  by  many  years. 
He  was  an  able  and  highly  intellectual  man, 
sent  out  from  England  at  a  time  when  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  a  missionary 
endeavour  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Society 
in  the  Old  Land.  Bishop  Bompas  lived  in  the 
uncivilized  West  so  long  that  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  the  appearance  and  habits  of  an 
Indian — adopting  among  other  tribal  customs, 
the  wearing  of  moccasins  all  year  round. 

General  Funston,  on  his  second  visit  to 
the  Yukon,  told  an  amusing  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  His  Lordship  stimulated 
practical  piety  in  his  church.  The  attendance 
had  fallen  off  lamentably,  so  he  imported  from 
England  a  young  and  beautiful  relative  (gen¬ 
der  feminine)  who  innocently  served  as  an 
irresistible  attraction.  Each  Sabbath  saw  the 
holy  edifice  thronged  with  miners  whose  eyes 
hungered  for  a  sight  of  Woman,  and  each 
Sabbath  saw  the  collection  plate  piled  high 
with  glowing  nuggets — for  the  lovely  lady 
took  up  the  collection! 

(No!  She  didn’t  marry  any  of  them. 
She  went  back  to  England.) 
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Bishop  Bompas  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Good 
Stringer,  a  native  of  Ontario — a  young  man,  Sports 
and  one  eminently  fitted  to  battle  with  the  the  Yu 
rigours  of  that  post  in  the  hinterland.  No  less  Clergy 
courageous  was  his  wife,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Herschel  Island,  where  their  two 
children  were  born.  Mrs.  Stringer  was  all  of 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  white 
woman. 

The  elder  child,  grown  to  stalwart  man¬ 
hood,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Great  War. 
Picturesquely,  he  was  christened  after  his 
birthplace,  Herschel. 

The  Bishop’s  life  was  a  series  of  hardship 
and  adventure.  On  a  lengthy  round  of 
ministerial  visits,  he  went  down  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  planning 
to  cross  the  divide  to  the  Lower  Yukon 
in  United  States  Alaska,  and  return  to  Dawson 
on  one  of  the  big  steamers. 

All  went  well  going  down,  but  on  the 
return  journey — almost  within  sight  of  civil¬ 
ization,  misadventure  overtook  the  party. 

They  lost  their  way,  ran  short  of  supplies, 
and  finally,  in  extremis,  the  bishop  and  his 
Indian  guides  were  forced  to  boil  and  eat 
their  moccasins. 

Bishop  Stringer  still  administers  the  An¬ 
glican  Diocese  of  the  Territory. 
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No  member  of  the  clergy  was  better  known 
than  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Grant,  M.D.,  the  present 
Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Grant  and  his  family  were  very 
agreeably  situated  in  Dawson,  enjoying 
amongst  other  comforts,  the  capable  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  Japanese  “boys”.  The  minister 
was  known  to  be  extremely  generous,  al¬ 
though  he  always  concealed  from  his  left 
hand  that  which  his  right  hand  was  doing. 
The  mainspring  was  he  of  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  Hospital.  He  dabbled  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  and  several  commercial  enterprises. 
At  one  time,  he  and  a  partner  owned  the 
Dawson  Telephone  Company,  Water  Works 
and  Electric  Light  supply.  In  addition,  they 
were  possessed  of  a  coal  mine— low  grade — 
some  distance  down  the  river.  All  of  these 
they  sold  en  bloc  to  an  English  company,  and 
rumour  has  it  that  while  the  partner  was 
willing  to  accept  part  of  the  purchase  price  in 
stock,  Dr.  Grant  insisted  upon  one  hundred 
per  cent  cash — and  got  it. 

The  partner  was  called  N.  A.  Fuller,  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  the  celebrated  Treadwell 
Mine,  at  Juneau,  Alaska — the  largest  stamp- 
mill  mine  in  the  world.  Treadwell,  of  New 
Brunswick,  discovered  it  and  gave  it  his  name. 
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Generally,  it  was  thought  to  be  owned  by  the 
Rothschilds. 

Amongst  his  other  holdings,  Dr.  Grant 
had  a  hillside  claim  on  Lower  Bonanza  Creek. 
This,  he  had  partially  worked,  but  was  forced 
to  abandon  for  lack  of  water.  The  mine  lay 
idle  at  the  time  when  Earl  Grey,  then  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  and  his  suite  (including  Lord 
Lascelles)  visited  the  Yukon  in  1909.  The 
Guggenheims — large  smelting  operators  from 
the  United  States — were  working  enormous 
holdings,  and  their  manager  was  eager  to  give 
His  Excellency  a  demonstration  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  method  of  mining.  Unlike  Dr.  Grant, 
the  Guggenheims  had  plenty  of  water,  having 
installed  the  largest  pipe-line  in  the  world,  at 
a  cost  of  many  millions. 

Naturally,  earth  torn  from  the  water- 
assaulted  hillside  had  to  be  deposited  some¬ 
where — the  “where”  being  considered  by  the 
Goog’s  manager  a  matter  of  trifling  import¬ 
ance.  The  Grant  claim  lay  just  below,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  logical  ground  for  the  dump. 
But  he  reckoned  without  the  owner,  who 
promptly  took  out  an  injunction  and  held  up 
the  operations.  Until  some  settlement  was 
made,  the  Guggenheims  were  unable  to 
demonstrate,  and  His  Excellency  was  denied 
the  sight  of  this  very  interesting  process. 
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Negotiations  led  to  a  settlement,  however, 
under  which  the  Doctor  allowed  the  dumping 
to  proceed  and  the  Googs  agreed  to  give  him 
enough  water  from  their  pipe  to  wash  up  the 
balance  of  his  ground,  which  he  promptly 
did. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Grant  cleaned  up  about 
$35,000,  which  they  say  he  invested  in  a 
heating  plant  for  the  Hospital. 


NOEL  AND  LACHAPELLE 

People  who  are  shut  in  from  the  outside 
world,  like  those  in  the  Yukon  (particularly 
in  winter),  are  inclined  to  do  everything 
intensively. 

When  elections  of  any  kind  were  on,  feel¬ 
ings  ran  high,  and  some  harsh  statements  were 
made.  The  French-Canadian  vote  was  fairly 
large  and  the  speakers  of  that  nationality  were 
many  and  vigorous.  Foremost  among  these 
were  August  Noel  (who  married  a  sister  of 
Armand  Lavergne),  for  the  Liberals,  and  Dr. 
Lachapelle  for  the  Conservatives.  They  fre¬ 
quently  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  more 
especially  at  the  “contradictory”  meetings. 

When  a  certain  fight  was  at  fever  heat,  a 
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young  Irish-Canadian,  named  Frank  Hanley,  Noel  and 
of  the  Government  Telegraph  Service,  went  Lachapeiie 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  one  fine 
Sunday,  thinking  that  there,  at  least,  would 
be  surcease  from  the  political  jangle. 

The  sermon  was  in  French  that  day — of 
which  language  Frank  understood  not  a  word. 

The  kindly  Father  Bunoz  was  speaking  to  his 
flock  on  the  importance  of  observing  the 
Christmas  season,  which  was  then  approach¬ 
ing,  by  regular  attendance  at  church.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  words  “Noel”  and  “La  Chapelle” 
came  into  his  remarks  very  frequently.  Han¬ 
ley  was  disgusted.  When  going  out,  he 
remarked,  bitterly,  “I’m  through!  I’m  fed 
up!  Even  on  Sunday  and  in  church,,  we 
have  to  get  a  dose  of  these  d— — d  politics. 

.  .  .  No  more  for  me!” 


CAPTAINS  OF  THE  DIAMOND 

Robert  J.  Eilbeck,  affectionately  known 
as  “Dad”,  was  a  native  of  Kingston,  Ontario, 
where  he  had  interested  himself  deeply  in 
politics.  He  was  appointed  to  the  largest 
Shrievality  in  the  world,  probably,  when  he 
accepted  the  position  of  High  Sheriff  of  the 
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Yukon.  A  worthy  Deputy  was  his  son,  Jack. 

Bob  was  a  mixer  of  the  finest  type.  Every¬ 
body  liked  him.  It  was  said  that  at  one  time 
he  had  been  a  professional  baseball  player- 
in  the  days  of  underarm  pitching  and  no 
mask.  However  that  may  be,  when  well  past 
his  allotment  of  three  score  years,  he  could 
still  play  a  fast,  clean  game,  and  the  mettle 
of  Eilbeck’s  Colts  will  go  down  to  history. 

Robert  knew  the  record  of  every  promin¬ 
ent  player  who  had  ever  adorned  the  diamond 
and  the  story  of  famous  matches,  as  told  by 
him,  was  as  entertaining  as  any  romance. 

In  his  official  capacity  he  was  distinguished 
for  conscience  and  courage.  The  Mounties 
respected  his  ability  and  stood  by  with  sup¬ 
port.  Eilbeck  got  his  man  every  time.  On 
the  occasions  when  the  extreme  penalty  had 
to  be  exacted,  it  was  necessary,  of  course, 
for  him  to  be  present,  although  he  took  no 
active  part  in  the  affair.  But  so  profoundly 
did  he  dread  these  “necktie”  parties,  that  he 
used  to  implore  his  friends  to  attend  and  give 
him  their  moral  support.  As  a  hanging 
usually  occurred  at  five  a.m.,  on  a  black 
winter’s  morning,  it  cost  something  in  the 
way  of  friendship  to  turn  out.  A  tribute  to 
“Dad”,  however,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  never 
left  to  witness  the  gruesome  business,  alone. 
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When  he  died,  recently,  in  Vancouver, 
every  Yukoner  in  British  Columbia  attended 
the  funeral.  The  service  was  read  by  a  one¬ 
time  clergyman  of  Dawson. 


lamb’s  HYMNS — NOT  TALES 

Lamb’s  Miners  locked  horns — God  save 
the  metaphor — with  Eilbeck’s  Colts,  every 
year.  Their  Captain  was  Charlie  Lamb — not 
the  noted  “Elia,”  but  one  of  the  shrewdest 
miners  the  Yukon  ever  knew. 

Charlie,  like  his  crony,  Bob  Eilbeck,  was  a 
great  baseball  fan  and  watching  them  lead 
their  cohorts  to  the  field  for  their  annual 
struggle  was  well  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

A  banquet  was  inevitably  held  after  the 
match,  the  losers  paying  the  shot.  The 
function  which  immortalized  their  last  match 
was  marked  by  an  unusual  feature.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  evening,  Hugh  Coffey  and  Clem 
Burns  presented  Lamb  with  a  handsome  testi¬ 
monial — an  immense,  elegantly  bound  volume 
of  Watts’  Methodist  Hymns  and  a  case  of 
Scotch. 

Charlie  was  deeply  moved. 

He  presented  the  Hymns  to  his  wife! 
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THE  WATCH  DOG  OF  THE  TREASURY 

A  fine  sport  in  his  own  way  was  John 
Thomas  Lithgow,  universally  known  as  “J- 
T.”  Although  he  skated  a  little  and  curled  a 
little,  he  had  not  what  might  be  called  a 
highly  developed  instinct  for  play.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  applaud  a  game  rather  than  figure  as 
one  of  its  competitors — with  one  exception; 
bridge.  Just  as  Clem  Burns  was  an  authority 
on  poker,  so  J.  T.  settled  all  disputes  arising 
at  the  bridge  table.  People  (strangers)  used 
to  correspond  with  him,  to  get  his  opinion. 

When  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  (now  Sir 
Clifford)  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  he  was  required  to  provide  a  suitable 
staff  of  officials  for  the  Yukon.  He  called  for 
young,  vigorous  men,  preferably  unmarried. 
In  considering  the  responsible  post  of  Trea¬ 
surer,  he  naturally  turned  to  his  colleague, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding,  then  Minister  of 
Finance,  for  helpful  suggestions.  Mr.  Field¬ 
ing  recommended  a  young  man  from  his  own 
Province — Nova  Scotia— but  not  a  Grit. 
Lithgow  was  drawn  from  old  Tory  blood. 
Mr.  Fielding  could  have  paid  no  higher 
tribute  to  his  ability. 

Parenthetically,  one  must  point  to  the 
number  of  Bluenoses  who  adorned  notable 
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positions  in  the  Yukon  and  who  were  success¬ 
ful,  generally.  Remarking  this,  a  stranger 
observed  to  a  friend  from  the  Martimes, 

“Nova  Scotians  seem  to  have  done  very 
well  out  here,  don’t  they?” 

“Yes,”  returned  the  defeated  competitor, 
ruefully,  “they  have  certainly  done  me  very 
well!” 

Taking  it  by  and  large,  I  think  I  can  claim 
for  J.  T.  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
popular  man  who  ever  came  inside  the  water¬ 
shed.  This  may  be  denied  by  grafters, 
certain  gamblers,  and  “sure  thing”  men. 
Indeed,  I  seem  to  remember  an  incident  when 
a  gentleman  of  the  cloth  collided  with  him, 
unsuccessfully,  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  the 
finances  of  the  Territory.  With  his  own 
money  he  was  royally  generous,  but  there  was 
never  a  more  austere  tight-wad  with  the 
money  of  the  Government. 

One  day,  I  happened  to  be  with  him  at  a 
road  house,  between  Dawson  and  the  Forks. 
As  we  pledged  each  other,  standing  near  the 
window,  a  surveyor  who  had  been  up  on  the 
Creeks  passed  down  the  frozen  river.  He  was 
walking  and  carrying  a  small  kit  over  his 
shoulder. 

“There  goes  G - ,”  commented  Lithgow. 

“Note  the  fact  that  he’s  walking.” 
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“Well,  what  of  it?” 

“Only  this.  ...  I  suspect  he’ll  put  in  a 
charge  for  stage  fare.’ 

“But  if  he’s  entitled  to  ride,  and  walks  to 
save  the  money  .  .  .” 

“I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  fellow,”  said  J.  T. 
“He’s  too  apt  to  conduct  all  his  transactions 
with  the  Government  on  the  same  principle. 
He’s  likely  to  order  more  food  than  he  can  eat 
on  the  trip  and  put  it  in  his  larder.  ...  If  he 
puts  in  a  charge  for  the  stage  ride,  I  won’t 
pay  it!” 

That’s  exactly  what  happened. 

Furthermore,  on  investigation  it  was  found 
that  supplies  which  were  supposed  to  have 
served  a  trip  of  several  weeks’  duration,  were 
stored  in  G - ’s  cellar,  and  he  had  com¬ 

pleted  the  job  in  a  fortnight. 

Lithgow  made  him  return  every  ounce  of 
provisions,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
poor  of  the  district.  A  generous  portion  of 
this  food  found  its  way  to  the  cabin  of  two 
interesting  old  forty-niners.  These  were 
brothers  named  Weaver,  who  left  Missouri 
for  the  Gold  country  with  a  company  of  one 
hundred  thousand  persons.  They  came  to 
Dawson  late  one  autumn,  floating  down  the 
river  in  a  self-made  boat  when  the  Yukon  was 
bank-full  of  ice.  Save  for  a  passing  steamer 
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that  sighted  them,  they  would  have  been 
driven  on  an  island  and  met  a  horrible  death. 
One  of  the  Weavers  was  seventy-eight  and  the 
other  was  eighty-two. 

Lithgow  was  not  fond  of  dancing,  but  when 
legislation  was  sought  by  the  unco  guid  element 
to  do  away  with  the  dance-halls,  J.  T.  made  a 
strong  speech  before  the  Yukon  Council  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  pleading  that  the 
owners  who  had  invested  large  sums  of  money 
in  these  ventures  on  the  strength  of  a  Territorial 
Ordinance  granting  them  a  license,  should  not 
be  crushed  out  of  existence  without  reason¬ 
able  compensation.  He  cared  not  a  button 
about  the  halls;  he  cared  about  justice  and 
fair  play.  Politics  meant  nothing  to  him. 
Duty  was  his  watchword— duty  which  in¬ 
cluded  loyalty  to  his  Chief,  The  Commissioner, 
whoever  he  might  be.. 


COLONEL  DONALD  MCGREGOR 

“Where  McGregor  sits  is  the  head  of  the 
table!”  And  with  equal  truth  could  it  be  said 
that  wherever  Colonel  Donald  McGregor  sat, 
there  sat  the  Chairman  of  all  meetings. 


The  Watch 
Dog  of  the 
Treasury 
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He  was  a  native  of  Williamstown  in  the 
County  of  Glengarry,  a  veritable  old-timer  in 
the  West.  He  knew  Cariboo  in  the  early 
days  when  gunmen  were  common.  His  was 
the  distinction,  too,  of  witnessing  the  first 
hanging  in  the  country.  Joining  the  gold-rush 
to  the  Yukon,  he  remained  there  about  ten 
years. 

Colonel  McGregor  was  so  affable  and 
withal  so  impartial  in  those  days  of  strong 
partisanship  and  violent  opinions  that  he 
conducted  public  meetings  as  few  other  men 
could  conduct  them.  Indeed,  he  became  a 
sort  of  perpetual  Chairman,  and  presided 
over  every  affair  of  importance  that  occurred. 
There  was  an  absence  of  bitterness  about  the 
man  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  part. 

The  Colonel,  still  hale  and  hearty  at  eighty 
odd,  and  back  on  his  native  heath,  loves  to 
recall  the  Klondike  days,  particularly  the 
great  banquet  tendered  by  the  citizens  of 
Dawson  and  vicinity  to  Lord  and  Lady  Minto 
when  they  visited  that  district,  and  over  which 
he  presided. 

That  was  the  year  of  the  Yukon’s  greatest 
output  of  gold. 
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I  might  have  observed  when  speaking  of 
the  clergyman’s  team  that  Dawson’s  Curling 
Club  claimed  three  points  of  distinction:  it 
was  the  most  northerly  rink  in  the  world,  it 
had  the  largest  membership  and  it  had  the 
longest  season  on  natural  ice.  One  year,  the 
members  began  their  play  on  November  the 
fifteenth  and  knew  no  interruption  until  the 
fifteenth  of  April. 

Of  course,  there  was  excellent  hockey 
although  it  was  frequently  interrupted.  Over 
the  rink  door  there  hung  a  sign  whose  legend 
read, 

“NO  SKATING  IF  OVER  40  BELOW” 

Then  the  small  boys  had  their  turn.  They 
used  to  beg  the  free  use  of  the  ice  and  make 
scores  while  the  mercury  dropped.  One 
match  played  between  children  of  the  North 
and  South  schools  took  place  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  fifty-nine  below  zero!  And  a 
little  fellow  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
game  without  mittens  or  gloves  of  any  kind, 
although  he  was  a  negro  from  the  langorous 
South. 
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The  Fancy  Dress  Carnivals  in  the  Yukon 
equalled  any  similar  event  and  surpassed 
most  of  those  given  on  the  outside. 


TOURNAMENTS 

If  curling  claimed  the  longest  season,  con¬ 
versely,  I  suppose,  tennis  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  summer’s  brevity.  Often  we  played 
until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night  and  tour¬ 
naments  frequently  ran  later.  There  was  no 
turf  fit  to  play  on — a  shifting  sort  of  muskeg 
overlaid  the  glacier  that  formed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Dawson — so  a  board  court  was  con¬ 
structed.  A  stranger  seeing  it  in  the  process 
of  building  would  have  surmised  that  the 
men  were  laying  a  dance  floor.  In  digging 
holes  for  the  tent  poles,  bits  of  “colours” 
were  found. 

When  notices  of  tournaments  were  posted, 
entries  used  to  come  from  all  over  the  Terri¬ 
tory — from  remote  Creeks — from  men  who 
had  not  handled  a  racquet  for  years.  One 
such  sent  in  his  name  from  a  Mounted  Police 
Barracks,  where  he  was  engaged  as  cook. 
Confronted  by  his  opponent  he  confessed  to 
being  “shockingly  rusty”,  but  he  climbed 
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easily  to  the  finals  and  gave  the  other  man  a 
hard  run  for  the  title. 

His  brother  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  had  cricket,  too.  Well,  rather!  It 
was  played  on  cocoa-nut  matting  as  is  the 
case  in  Australia. 

And  now  and  then  a  chess  tournament  pro¬ 
vided  rollicking  dissipation  for  the  more  sober 
element.  I  remember  a  chap  who  came  to 
town  from  some  far  Creek  for  one  of  these  gay 
contests  and  won  the  prize.  A  cook  on  a 
gold  dredge  he  was,  and  incidentally  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Oxford. 


so’s  YER  OLD  MAN 

Better  sports  than  the  Mounties  have 
never  been  born,  but  the  virtues  of  this  colour¬ 
ful  body  are  too  widely  accepted  to  require 
further  comment  here.  An  amusing  incident, 
however,  occurred  to  one  of  the  officers  in 
Dawson  and  may  be  told  now  as  aptly  as  in 
any  other  place. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  '98  gold-rush, 
before  there  was  any  White  Pass  Railway,  all 
freight  was  moved  on  the  backs  of  men.  The 
Mounted  Police  handled  the  Government 
stores  and  to  facilitate  their  transport  a  large 
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number  of  Si  wash  Indians  were  employed. 
After  a  certain  consignment  had  been  moved 
successfully  the  Indians  were  paid  off. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  Paymaster 
after  the  Big  Rush  was  Captain  Courtland 
Starnes — now  Colonel  in  Command  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  checking  up,  the 
large  and  dignified  Chief  of  the  band  stood 
moodily  in  front  of  the  officer’s  table.  The 
rest  had  been  paid  off  and  gone.  Patently 
he  was  waiting  for  something. 

“Well,”  asked  the  officer,  “aren’t  you 
going  with  the  other  boys?” 

“I  wait,”  the  Chief  answered. 

“What  for?” 

“You  no  pay  me.” 

“Well,  you  didn’t  do  any  work,”  protested 
Inspector  Starnes.  “You  can’t  get  any  pay.” 

“But  me  Chief — Chief  don’t  work,”  the 
Indian  explained. 

“Only  those  who  work  get  paid.” 

There  was  silence  a  moment  while  the 
Chief  wrestled  with  profound  thought.  Then 
he  spoke, 

“You  get  paid?” 

“Yes,  certainly  I  do,”  the  officer  answered. 

“Well,  you  no  work,”  argued  the  Red 
brother,  with  solemn  conviction 
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“IN”  AND  “OUT” 


FRIEND  of  mine  went  to  Dawson  last 
summer  and  on  his  return  I  asked  him 
what  impressed  him  most  about  the 


trip. 


“The  Railway  journey,”  he  told  me, 
promptly.  “I  don’t  see  how  any  Company 
or  gang  of  men  had  sufficient  nerve  to  build 
the  road.  What  must  it  have  cost  to  ‘walk 
in’  or  even  to  cover  the  miles  by  stage  coach?” 

Present  day  visitors  to  the  Yukon  travel¬ 
ling  by  the  luxurious  trains  over  the  White 
Pass  and  then  down  the  river  in  palatial 
steamers  cannot  be  expected  to  conjure  up  a 
picture  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
pioneers  who  gasping  under  fifty  or  sixty 
pound  loads,  mushed  up  the  mountain  trails, 
shot  whirling  rapids  and  then  whip-sawed 
their  own  lumber  for  boats  which  must  be 
built  before  they  could  float  down  the  river 
to  Dawson. 

When  plans  for  a  Railway  were  first  dis¬ 
cussed,  Ottawa  was  inundated  by  promoters 
seeking  charters.  But  these  men  were  for  the 
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“In”  and  most  part  simply  “charter-mongers”,  who  had 
“Out”  neither  the  intention  of,  nor  the  means  for, 
building  a  road.  They  merely  wished  to  secure 
a  charter  and  sell  out. 

A  British  Company  constructed  the  road. 

It  was  the  most  expensive  railway  per  mile 
ever  built  up  to  that  time  and  was  considered 
the  most  difficult  from  an  engineering  stand¬ 
point.  Men  were  actually  let  down  on  slings 
over  great  yawning  chasms  to  drill  holes  for 
charges  of  dynamite. 

In  travelling  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  three  engines  are  used — one  at  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  train.  The  road 
is  narrow  gauge  and  its  scenic  features  are 
unsurpassed.  Although  snow-slides  happen 
at  intervals,  any  one  of  which  might  carry  the 
entire  train  over  an  embankment,  no  serious 
accident  has  ever  occurred,  a  record  that 
almost  any  other  railroad  on  the  Continent 
would  be  glad  to  claim.  The  profits  have  been 
extremely  gratifying,  particularly  in  the  early 
years  of  its  history. 

But  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  the  stage 
coach  was  to  the  sourdough  a  luxurious  form 
of  travel. 

The  White  Pass  Company  operated  the 
longest  continuous  stage  journey  in  the  world 
— nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  rough  trail, 
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over  hill  and  dale,  straining  up  precipitous  „/n„ 
cliffs  and  sliding  down  into  "valleys  dread ly  “£ut 
desolate”  filled  with  blue-black  night  and 
desperate  cold;  across  frozen  rivers;  rocking, 
swaying,  Jolting  behind  the  spirited  horses 
that  carried  us  swiftly  from  one  road  house 
to  another. 

In  the  autumn  after  river  navigation  closed 
and  before  the  snow  had  come,  when  the 
ground  was  hard  with  frost  and  slippery,  the 
stage  journey  was  fraught  with  danger 
throughout  every  mile.  With  a  yawning 
chasm  at  your  elbow  and  a  snow-slide  immin¬ 
ent,  with  the  wheels  of  your  conveyance 
buried  almost  to  their  hubs  in  a  rut,  even  the 
stout-hearted  travellers  were  conscious  of  a 
fervent  hope  that  they  would  avoid  meeting 
an  on-coming  vehicle. 

Turning  out  may  be  all  right  for  a  regi¬ 
ment,  but  not  for  the  Yukon  stage  coach. 

Each  stage  would  hold  about  fifteen  pas¬ 
sengers  and  in  the  rush  season  seventeen  might 
be  crowded  in.  An  adult  paid  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  the  trip,  a  matter  of  four 
or  five  days,  and  this  amount  did  not  cover 
meals  or  accommodation.  Of  the  former, 
which  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  each,  there  were 
four  daily;  food  being  a  necessary  provision 
against  the  intense  cold.  The  road  houses 
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“in”  and  were  not  fitted  with  beds,  but  bunks,  and  for 
“Out”  these  we  had  to  pay  two  dollars.  The  walk¬ 
ing  came  free — most  of  the  male  passengers 
alighting  from  the  coach  on  the  long  hills, 
especially  in  spring  when  melting  snow  made 
the  roads  inexpressibly  heavy. 

The  sleighs  were  low  and  comfortable. 
Fur  robes  were  generously  supplied  and  iron 
boxes  of  burning  charcoal  placed  at  the  feet 
of  every  passenger.  These  were  re-charged  at 
the  road  houses.  The  road  houses,  all 
owned  by  the  Company,  were  about  seven¬ 
teen  miles  apart  and  mighty  welcome  they 
were. 

We  started  about  six  in  the  morning, 
stopped  at  ten  for  a  meal  and  a  change  of 
horses,  again  at  two  for  the  same  and  the  long 
halt  for  a  night’s  rest  was  made  about  six  p.m. 
There  were  jolly  parties  at  the  road  houses, 
especially  at  night  when  an  outgoing  stage 
happened  to  meet  one  coming  in.  It  was  a 
rule  of  the  Company  that  if  the  mercury  could 
not  rise  to  fifty  below,  no  start  was  made  in  the 
morning.  The  horses,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  were  fine,  intelligent  young  animals  that 
had  been  bred  in  Montana.  They  would  run 
between  two  road  houses  one  day  and  back 
over  the  same  route  the  next.  In  this  way 
they  became  familiar  with  every  turn  and  twist 
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of  the  trail  and  would  not  readily  shy,  but  «/n„ 
seemingly  they  never  became  accustomed  to  « Out 
the  sight  of  a  dog-team.  Meeting  one  would 
throw  them  into  a  panic  and  they  have  been 
known  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  dash  off 
at  right  angles. 

The  drivers  were  usually  highly-experi¬ 
enced  men  who  had  been  stage  drivers  on  the 
“outside.”  They  were  jolly,  adventurous  fel¬ 
lows  with  nerves  of  iron  and  hearts  of  steel. 

Some  of  the  best  known  were  “Hobo  Bill,” 
whose  proper  name  was  William  Donnen- 
worth,  who  came  from  near  Toronto,  Simmy 
Feindl,  a  Nova  Scotian  German,  Jefferson 
another  Bluenose,  and  George  Spahr,  who 
came  from  Missouri. 

The  same  man  drove  right  through  from 
White  Horse  to  Dawson,  a  feat  of  endurance 
that  to-day  is  almost  incredible.  Remember, 
they  couldn’t  wear  mitts — they  must  have 
gloves  with  fingers  for  they  handled  four  or 
six  horses.  Most  of  them  wore  a  silk  glove 
next  the  skin,  then  a  fur-lined  glove  and 
outside  that  a  heavy  buckskin.  In  extreme 
temperatures,  blood  has  been  known  to  pour 
from  their  nose  and  ears. 

The  range-bred  horses  suffered  also.  At 
relay  points,  many  a  driver  has  had  to  forego 
the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  fireside  in 
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"/n”  and  order  to  attend  the  needs  of  his  horses  whose 
“Out”  nostrils,  in  that  devastating  cold,  became 
clogged  with  ice  which  interfered  with  their 
breathing. 

One  night,  in  a  temperature  of  sixty-five 
below,  two  horses  drawing  a  single  sleigh  (a 
special  team)  dropped  dead  on  entering  the 
stable  .  .  .  quick  pneumonia.  Alcohol,  when 
taken  by  the  drivers  in  this  extreme  weather 
seemed  to  lose  its  potency.  A  man  has  been 
known  to  consume  a  bottle  of  Scotch  between 
posts  without  suffering  the  slightest  degree  of 
intoxication. 

The  pay  of  these  men  was  not  large — about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month — and 
they  were  on  the  go  almost  all  the  time.  There 
were  perquisites,  however.  Frequently,  if 
the  driver  was  a  good  fellow,  the  passengers 
would  make  up  a  purse  and  hand  him  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Again, 
miners  who  had  made  a  home  stake  and  were 
going  out  for  good,  would  often  present  the 
stage  drivers  with  their  fur  coats  which  could 
be  sold  again  to  newcomers  for  a  hundred 
dollars  or  more. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  railway,  accidents 
were  incredibly  rare  during  stage  coach  days, 
despite  the  recklessness  of  a  few  of  the  drivers. 
Spahr,  for  example,  at  a  specially  dangerous 
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spot  used  to  enjoy  thrilling  his  passengers  by 
coolly  rolling  a  cigarette  with  one  hand.  One 
day  he  overdid  it  and  coach,  horses,  passen¬ 
gers  and  all  went  over  the  side  of  a  cliff. 
Fortunately  the  drop  was  not  precipitous,  the 
land  running  out  in  a  long  slope.  Arrived  in 
some  confusion  at  the  bottom  they  sorted 
themselves  out,  failing  to  discover  a  single 
casualty.  Not  even  a  broken  strap! 

HATFIELD  WAS  “iN”  AND  YET — OUT 

“What  is  probably  the  world’s  record  for 
potatoes  was  grown  in  Dawson  in  1923  when 
from  9  pounds  of  seed,  a  yield  of  1,135  pounds 
was  obtained.”  So  says  a  recent  Government 
report,  but  things  were  different  in  the  late 
90’s,  when  Hatfield,  the  Rainmaker,  came  “in” 
to  assist  nature  in  her  agricultural  production. 

No  rain — no  money,  was  the  essence  of 
his  arrangement,  exclusive  of  modest  expenses. 
He  set  up  mysterious  apparatus  on  The  Dome, 
the  highest  point  nearabout  Dawson,  and 
refusing  to  allow  a  spectator  within  seeing 
distance,  began  to  woo  the  heavens. 

No  amount  of  the  cumulus  vapour  he  pro¬ 
duced,  however,  was  effective  so  he  gave  up, 
and  went  away. 

Wags  said  he  left  under  a  cloud — one 
innocent  of  moisture  or  a  silver  lining. 


“In”  and 
“Out” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DR.  VARICLE’S 
PATRIOTIC  EXCURSION 

DR.  JEAN  VARICLE  was  a  serious  man 
— a  student,  who  brought  from  Paris 
to  Dawson  a  deal  of  learning,  and  an 
old-world  courtesy  that  was  not  exceeded  by 
the  graces  of  Carbonneau,  himself. 

The  doctor  was  an  idealist,  and  although 
like  every  other  man  in  the  Yukon  he  was 
interested  in  gold,  his  concern  differed  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  rank  and  file.  He  was  a 
dental  surgeon  and  developed  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  Was  it  not  he  who  illu¬ 
mined  a  certain  lady’s  countenance  by  im¬ 
planting  a  couple  of  diamonds  in  her  eye 
teeth  ? 

Alone  he  lived,  save  for  the  companionship 
of  a  secretary  whose  services  lightened  the 
doctor’s  literary  activities.  He  contributed 
to  a  number  of  scientific  journals. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Varicle  sought  some  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  expressing  his  debt  to  humanity, 
some  definite  deed  by  which  he  might  forward 
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world-progress.  When  the  malodorous  Dr.  Dr 
Cook  was  exposed  and  while  Peary  was  still  Varicle's 
unsuccessful  in  his  questing,  an  idea  in  the  Patriotic 
Doctor’s  brain  was  born.  .  .  .  Excursiot 

By  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  he  counted 
Charlie  Macdonald  among  his  many  friends. 

Charlie  had  earned  for  himself  the  sobriquet 
of  “silver-tongued  orator”,  by  reason  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  forensic  effort  he  made  at  the  Memor¬ 
ial  Service  held  for  the  assassinated  President 
McKinley,  and  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
large  American  colony  living  in  Dawson.  At 
one  time,  he  was  Master  of  the  Masonic  lodge, 
there. 

So  the  doctor  conferred  with  Macdonald, 
whose  popularity  and  oratorical  ability  would 
be  useful  in  furthering  his  enterprise,  and  he 
felt  that  the  first  barrier  had  been  won  when 
Charlie  gave  his  unqualified  endorsation  to 
the  scheme.  In  the  matter  of  procedure,  he 
made  several  constructive  suggestions,  the 
first  of  which  was  to  inform  the  entire  male 
population  of  Dawson  (through  the  press)  that 
they  were  invited  to  meet  and  discuss  a 
proposition  of  international  significance. 

Dawson  was  always  willing  to  attend 
meetings,  but  the  mob  that  responded  to  the 
above  announcement  broke  all  previous  re¬ 
cords.  The  rooms  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
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Association  were  quite  inadequate  to  house 
the  throng. 

So  soon  as  a  hearing  was  possible,  Mac¬ 
donald  took  the  platform  and  the  gist  of  his 
remarks  ran  something  like  this — 

“Gentlemen: 

“You  are  called  together  as  guests  of  one  of 
our  most  public-spirited  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  modest  citizen  of  Dawson.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Jean  Varicle.  (Charlie 
stuffed  his  right  hand  in  the  bosom  of  his  coat 
and  waited  for  applause.)  He  is  well  and 
favourably  known  to  you,  and  while  not  a  son 
of  this  fair  Dominion,  he  has  cast  in  his  lot 
with  us  and  we  rejoice  that  success  has  been 
his  reward.  (Pause,  punctuated  by  cheering.) 
Now,  it  is  not  his  intention  to  go  hence — as 
others  have  done— and  forget  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  No!  With  a  largeness  of  purpose 
and  a  catholicity  of  spirit  that  should  inspire 
the  meanest  creature  among  us,  he  desires  to 
share  with  us  with  You  and  Me,  gentlemen 
— the  success  which  by  unaided  efforts  he  has 
achieved.  Such  is  the  grand  and  noble 
temper  of  the  man!  (Charlie  removed  his 
hand,  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  glared  at  the 
audience  majestically).  But  before  outlining 
the  specific  proposition  he  wishes  to  submit, 
Dr.  Varicle  asks  that  you  join  him  in  drinking 
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to  the  happy  outcome  of  the  undertaking. 
Polite  waiters  will  pass  through  the  aisles, 
dispensing  the  beverages  for  which  this  Club  is 
so  justly  famed.”  (Prolonged  and  spontaneous 
applause.) 

Somewhat  later,  the  host  of  the  evening 
stepped  to  the  platform  and  announced  in 
effect — 

“Messieurs: 

“I  am  not  good  on  the  speech  Anglais. 
Therefore,  I  have  the  assistance  of  monsieur 
Macdonald,  with  the  tongue  of  silver.  I  hope 
the  several  times  to  hold  assemblement  with 
you,  here,  and  now  my  friend  will  speak  to 

ft 

you. 

Again  Charlie  took  the  rostrum  and  de¬ 
livered — 

“Citizens  of  Dawson: 

“The  dazzling  scheme  you  have  been  asked 
to  hear  and  discuss  is  the  outcome  of  Dr.Va- 
ricle’s  magnificent  generosity  and  idealism. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  desire  on  his  part  to 
equip  and  send  forth  an  expedition  to  discover 
the  North  Pole!  !  !  !  (Terrific  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm.)  His  will  be  the  expense — the 
major  part  of  it — and  yours  will  be  the  honour. 
Think  of  the  credit  to  Canada!  Think  of  the 
honour  that  will  redound  to  its  remotest 
corner — our  Yukon!  (Charlie  made  abortive 
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attempts  to  fly,  standing  on  his  toes  and 
flapping  his  elbows  rapidly,  after  the  manner 
of  orators.)  It  is  the  doctor’s  wish  that  we 
have  free  and  unrestrained  discussion  of  this 
stupendous  project,  but  before  declaring  the 
meeting  open,  I  am  requested  by  our  host 
(here,  Charlie  had  the  grace  to  pause  and  look 
enquiringly  at  the  doctor),  I  say,  I  am  re¬ 
quested  by  our  host  to  ask  you  once  again  to 
charge  your  glasses.”  (Ringing  cheers  and 
calls  of  Brava.) 

After  the  meeting  had  been  declared  open, 
Charlie  Barwell,  who  by  the  way,  was  the 
first  Land  Surveyor  to  set  up  his  instruments 
in  Dawson,  took  the  floor. 

"Mr.  Chairman,”  he  began,  "I  feel  that 
this  vast  and  representative  assemblage  should 
endorse  Dr.  Varicle’s  noble  scheme  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  consider  the  handicaps  under  which 
such  an  expedition  must  labour.  First,  how 
many  persons  would  constitute  it?  (Cries  of 
"Me  .  .  .  Me  .  .  .  ”  from  all  over  the  room.) 
Second,  what  means  of  transportation  would 
be  employed ?  Third,  what  supplies  provided ? 
The  practical  aspect  of  the  enterprise  should 
be  discussed  in  the  fullest  detail.” 

A  somewhat  disconcerting  interruption 
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occurred  just  here,  for  it  was  perceived  by  the  Dr 
audience  in  the  rear,  that  those  gentlemen  varide’s 
occupying  front  seats  possessed  a  decided  Patriotic 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  gathering.  It  Excursion 
was  quite  a  simple  matter  for  them  to  hide 
their  empty  glasses  and  intercept  the  waiters 
on  their  way  to  the  back  of  the  room.  .  .  . 
Considerable  commotion  arose,  but  the  Chair¬ 
man  finally  brought  chaos  to  order  and  replied 
to  Barwell’s  queries. 

“We  are,  in  the  doctor’s  opinion,”  he  said, 

“but  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  evasive  Pole. 

Finding  it,  should  not  be  a  supremely  difficult 
undertaking.  Dogs  will  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  carrying,  but  our  host  suggests  that 
the  teams  be  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
mules — animals  in  which  the  doctor  reposes 
the  greatest  confidence.  Mules  are  inured  to 
our  severe  weather.  They  are  accustomed  to 
packing.  But,  before  going  any  further  into 
this  matter,  Dr.  Varicle  feels  that  some  simple 
refreshment  would  be  in  order.” 

The  crowd  had  become — shall  we  say  un¬ 
controllably? — enthusiastic,  and  several  groups 
started  to  compose  songs  featuring  the  doctor 
in  terms  of  highest  praise.  Most  of  them 
were  exaggerated  examples  of  Rabelaisian 
wit,  and  as  such  are  unprintable  save  in  a 
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foreign  tongue.  One,  however,  may  serve  to 
memorialize  the  brave  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

To  gather  fame  for  Canada,  is  the  aim  of  Dr.  Jean, 

He’ll  plant  our  flag  on  an  icy  crag  that  Peary’s  never  seen. 
The  way  is  hard,  the  miles  are  long,  but  he’ll  ne’er  forsake 
his  goal, 

With  a  mule  inside  his  vest,  and  a  husky  on  his  chest, 
Even  though  his  stomach  turns — it’ll  turn  towards  the  Pole ! 


When  a  semblance  of  order  had  once  more 
been  restored,  the  question  of  transportation 
was — to  quote  the  wholly  erroneous  news¬ 
paper  report — “soberly  discussed” .  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  idea  in  taking  mules  aimed  at  concentra¬ 
tion  of  food-stuff.  As  the  loads  lightened  and 
fewer  animals  were  required,  they  were  to 
eat  each  other.  But  whether  mules  were  to 
consume  dogs,  or  huskies  were  to  be  fed  on 
mules — or  both — still  remains  a  contentious 
issue. 

Above  the  uproar,  Charlie  Macdonald 
made  himself  heard  calling  upon  “our  esteem¬ 
ed  citizen  and  veritable  sourdough,  Mr.  Joe 
Barrette”.  He  implored  that  gentleman,  who 
was  familiar  with  all  conditions  existing  in  the 
Yukon  to  favour  the  company  with  his 
opinion. 

Every  eye  sought  out  Joe  Barrette,  who 
was  discovered  sitting  on  the  back  of  his  neck 
in  a  huge  arm-chair.  A  pictureque  figure  was 
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he,  garmented  in  parka  and  muk-luks — a  per¬ 
sonage  whose  appearance  gave  weight  to  his 
opinions  pertaining  to  the  Arctic  circle. 

Joe  seemed  averse  to  speaking,  but  finally, 
in  response  to  the  insistent  calls  of  the 
audience,  condescended  to  mumble — still  seat¬ 
ed — 

“All  I  gotta  say  is  dat  mule’  won’t  eat  dog’ 
because  dey  can’t;  an’  dog’  won’t  eat  mule’ 
because  dey ’re  too - tough.  So  dere!” 

Considerable  space  in  the  daily  paper  was 
devoted  next  morning  to  the  “lengthy  and 
informative  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rette”.  But  if  there  was  any  more  of  it  than 
that,  we  never  heard  it! 

The  end  of  the  story?  Well,  an  Advisory 
Board  was  elected  to  assist  the  doctor.  A 
sheaf  of  academic  resolutions  was  passed. 
Laudatory  speeches  reached  through  the 
smoke-heavy  atmosphere  far  into  the  dark 
morning.  Most  of  those  present  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  succession  of  similar  meetings  at 
which  the  serving  of  free  refreshment  would 
be  accounted  a  necessary  part  of  the  scientific 
deliberations. 

About  a  month  later,  the  doctor  and 
Charlie  left  for  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  States. 
In  several  cities  they  held  meetings  in  the 
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interest  of  Varicle’s  North  Polar  Expedition. 
The  chief  result  of  all  this  energy  was  a 
startling  evaporation  of  the  doctor’s  fortune. 

But  his  parties  were  genuinely  enjoyed  by 
all. 

NIMROD  WAS  MORE  SUCCESSFUL 

Frederick  Courtenay  Selous  was  one  of 
the  mightiest  hunters  of  modern  times.  He 
reached  Dawson  in  1904  after  traversing  most 
of  the  big-game  regions  of  the  globe.  His  first 
lion  was  shot  in  Africa,  where,  later,  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him  by  a  wild  buffalo. 

It  was  understood  that  his  Yukon  objec¬ 
tive  was  the  Ovis  Stonei,  the  only  enviable 
trophy  he  had  not  acquired.  With  a  party  of 
sportsmen  including  Carl  Rungius,  Judge 
Dugas,  Professor  Osgoode,  Charles  Sheldon, 
F.  T.  Congdon  and  Donald  Cameron,  Selous 
chartered  a  steamer  and  proceeded  up  the 
MacMillan  River,  where  he  brought  down  a 
bull  moose  whose  spread  of  horns  was  almost 
unequalled  in  the  world!  Subsequently,  he 
joined  Roosevelt’s  African  Expedition.  In 
1915  this  intrepid  hunter  enlisted,  serving  in 
German  East  Africa,  where  at  65  “he  was 
shot  dead  while  leading  his  company  .  .  . 
against  the  enemy  four  times  their  strength.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
RETRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE 

WATERFRONT  BROWN 

eRIME,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  in¬ 
vaded  the  Yukon.  From  petty  graft  to 
murders,  men  pitted  their  cunning  and 
their  courage  against  law  and  order,  and  many 
an  original  hold-up  was  staged  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  coach. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  petty 
grafters  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  fellow  of 
pleasing  appearance  and  otherwise  exemplary 
habits  who  became  known  to  the  district  as 
Waterfront  Brown. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  majority 
of  Klondikers,  in  the  rush  days,  floated  down 
the  river  in  any  kind  of  craft  that  was  avail¬ 
able.  Many  men  bought  a  few  lengths  of 
lumber  and  made  their  own  boats.  Certainly, 
the  greater  part  were  constructed  by  tyros  in 
the  art  of  shipbuilding.  How  they  survived 
the  journey  is  a  mystery  that  still  remains 
unsolved. 

Now,  Waterfront  Brown  patrolled  the 
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beach  day  and  night,  meeting  each  newcomer 
with  the  statement  that  he  had  leased  the 
foreshore  from  the  Government  and  therefore 
had  the  right  to  demand  toll.  He  realized  a 
considerable  sum  before  the  police  discovered 
his  scheme.  Then  he  was  brought  up  by  the 
authorities,  summoned  to  appear  in  Court  and 
tried. 

His  Counsel  was  Joseph  Andrew  Clarke, 
one  of  the  stormiest  petrels  on  the  crest  of  the 
Territorial  wave.  Originally  from  Brockville, 
Joe’s  youthful  talents  were  dedicated  to  the 
Mounted  Police.  Later,  he  drifted  into  the 
camp  and  secured  a  Government  position. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  earned  the 
nickname  of  “Side  Door  Joe,”  in  the  days 
when  the  congestion  of  mail-matter  kept 
ordinary  individuals  on  tenter-hooks  for 
hours,  while  a  favoured  few  received  prompt 
attention  from  an  inconspicuous  wicket  at  the 
side.  Next,  Joe  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  after  which  he  became  the  great 
Tribune  of  the  people,  the  defender  of  down¬ 
trodden  humanity.  Also,  he  became  a  per¬ 
petual  candidate  for  political  office.  When  the 
Yukon  was  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1902,  he  ran  against  the  Hon. 
James  Hamilton  Ross,  unsuccessfully.  Not 
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long  after  this  defeat,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Yukon  Council. 

Joe  could  talk  faster  than  R.  B.  Bennett, 
but  not  so  effectively.  Following  a  series  of 
defeats,  he  left  the  Territory,  and  suspecting 
that  his  talents  would  adorn  a  Mayoralty, 
favoured  Edmonton. 

But  to  return  to  his  defence  of  Waterfront 
Brown. 

This  was  his  first  case,  and  returning  from 
the  trial  Joe  met  the  genial  Colonel  McGregor, 
who  enquired  the  outcome  of  his  effort. 

“Lost,”  said  the  lawyer,  laconically.  “Rot¬ 
ten  luck.  Both  the  facts  and  the  law  were 
against  us!” 


THE  SERGEANT-MAJOR 

In  the  early  days,  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  imposed  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  all 
gold  mined  in,  and  shipped  from,  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  But  this  method  of  fixing  the  royalty 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
the  affidavit  accompanying  a  miner’s  state¬ 
ment  was  often  subject  to  a  conscience  of 
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extreme  elasticity.  Incidentally,  it  was  found 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  Yukon  gold 
leaked  out  via  the  transients  who  came  in 
from  United  States  Alaska,  or  California,  on 
their  way  to  the  “outside”;  for  originally, 
any  gold  that  they  carried  was  exempt  from 
taxation.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  place 
a  straight  royalty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
on  all  gold  leaving  the  Territory,  no  matter 
where  found.  This  percentage  was  based  on 
an  arbitrary  valuation  of  fifteen  dollars  an 
ounce. 

Outgoing  passengers — even  transients — 
were  carefully  searched;  men  by  the  Royal 
Mounted  Police,  and  women  by  one  of  their 
own  sex.  The  first  female  Inspector  in  the 
Yukon  was  a  fine,  upstanding  Irish  girl,  by 
the  name  of  Katherine  Ryan,  or  Kate,  as  she 
was  more  generally  called.  Her  firmness  and 
military  bearing  soon  won  for  her  the  title  of 
Sergeant-Major. 

Kate  was  warm-hearted,  affable  and  effi¬ 
cient  .  .  .  the  very  woman  for  the  job.  She 
rarely  had  trouble  with  the  travellers,  but 
because  the  frontier  is  not  free  from  the 
rougher  element,  she  was  always  supported 
by  at  least  one  policeman,  who  remained  in 
the  background  unless  required.  The  follow¬ 
ing  illustrates  the  truism  that  vice  dwells  in 
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gentle  hearts  as  often  as  in  those  supposed  to 
be  case-hardened. 

On  a  beautiful  summer’s  evening,  a  large 
party  of  tourists  arrived  from  the  lower  river, 
on  their  way  “out”  from  United  States 
Alaska.  Kate  stepped  aboard  the  boat  and 
proceeded  with  her  work.  All  went  well  for  a 
time.  The  women  responded  readily  to  her 
pleasing  manner.  She  moved  from  group  to 
group  asking  the  ladies  whether  or  not  they 
carried  any  gold  dust.  But  one  refused  to 
answer.  She  was  obviously  a  person  of  posi¬ 
tion,  and  one  who  knew  how  to  use  it  for  the 
gaining  of  her  ends. 

“I’m  sorry,  madam,”  said  Kate,  “but  if 
you  won’t  answer,  you  will  have  to  be  search¬ 
ed.” 

“Oh,  scarcely,”  returned  the  other,  with 
crushing  hauteur.  “Do  you  know  who  I  am? 

I’m  the  wife  of  Major-General - ,  of  the 

United  States  Army.” 

“And  I,”  said  Kate,  “am  myself  an  officer 
of  the  British  Crown.  Kindly  step  into  this 
cabin.” 

The  lady  was  about  to  refuse  when  the 
Mountie  appeared.  Then  she  decided  to 
step  into  the  cabin  as  “kindly”  as  she  could. 
There,  left  with  Kate  Ryan,  she  was  obliged 
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to  uncoil  her  hair  in  which  were  discovered 
several  large  nuggets  of  gold.  These  were 
promptly  confiscated. 


MONEY  WELL  SPENT 

Charles  Macdonald,  for  many  years  Clerk 
of  the  Court,  or  Prothonotary,  at  Dawson 
(now  Sheriff  of  Vancouver)  made  an  unofficial 
calculation  in  1908,  that  the  number  of  mur¬ 
ders  in  the  Yukon  Territory,  from  the  “dis¬ 
covery”  of  ’96  to  the  above  date,  was  nine¬ 
teen,  for  which  nineteen  men  had  been 
hanged.  During  the  same  preiod  of  time,  in 
the  neighbouring  Alaska,  fifty  men  had  been 
murdered  and  notone  single  murderer  had  been 
hanged ! 

Had  you  been  refreshing  yourself  in  the 
Dominion  saloon,  one  day  early  in  1900,  you 
would  have  taken  part  in  a  hold-up  that  was 
staged  by  a  small,  wiry  man  well  on  to  middle 
age,  who  lined  all  the  customers  against  the 
wall  and  systematically  went  through  them. 

Slorah,  the  bad-man  (a  native  of  Iroquois, 
Ontario),  by  occupation  a  trader,  escaped  to 
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the  Creeks  and  barricaded  himself  in  an 
abandoned  cabin.  The  Mounted  Police  train¬ 
ed  a  machine  gun  on  the  shack  and  com¬ 
manded  the  fugitive  to  come  out  and  give 
himself  up.  Having  no  choice,  he  obeyed  and 
was  taken  to  Dawson  where,  on  November 
20th,  he  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Dugas  to  be 
hanged.  This  sentence  was  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment  on  January  24th,  1901,  but 
on  June  26th,  1912,  he  was  let  out  on  parole. 

Another  famous  case  concerned  O’Brien — 
a  man  of  some  education  who  committed  a 
murder  and  then  escaped  from  the  Territory. 
He  was  tracked,  literally,  all  over  the  world, 
eventually  being  captured  while  working  as  a 
navvy  on  a  railway,  in  Australia.  Brought 
back  to  Canada,  he  met  with  summary  jus¬ 
tice;  was  tried,  sentenced  and  hanged,  forth¬ 
with.  This  conviction  from  first  to  last,  cost 
the  Canadian  Government  $100,000,  but  as 
Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  then  Minister  of 
Justice,  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "it  was  money  well  spent.” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  swift  striking  of 
the  long  arm  of  the  law,  the  Elfors  case  may 
be  cited. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  a  party  of  three 
Finns  were  floating  down  the  river  to  Dawson 
in  a  small  boat.  Camping  at  night  on  one  of 
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the  small  uninhabited  islands,  Elfors,  the 
oldest  man  of  the  trio  and  aged  about  seventy 
years,  discovered  that  one  of  his  companions 
was  carrying  with  him  about  two  hundred 
dollars.  By  morning,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  possess  that  money,  and  while  his 
countryman  was  bending  over  the  fire  pre¬ 
paring  breakfast,  the  old  man  shot  and  killed 
him  instantly.  The  third  of  the  group,  a  mere 
lad,  took  fright  and  ran  away,  pursued  by 
Elfors,  who  failing  to  catch  the  youth  took 
the  boat  and  left  the  boy  to  his  fate. 

This  latter  was  discovered,  however,  by 
passing  boatmen  and  with  the  aid  of  an  inter¬ 
preter,  informed  the  authorities  of  what  had 
happened.  The  Mounted  Police,  assisted  by 
Indians,  found  the  body  hidden  under  leaves, 
traced  the  murderer  and  brought  him  back  for 
trial.  Elfors  was  convicted  by  a  jury  and 
hanged  in  Dawson— the  whole  proceeding 
from  the  murder  to  the  conviction  occupying 
less  than  a  month. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  both 
murderer  and  victim  in  that  labyrinth  of 
islands,  this  is  a  record  of  which  a  justice- 
loving  people  may  be  proud. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SKIPPER  NORWOOD 

HENRY  Havelock  Norwood  was  the  son 
of  a  Baptist  preacher,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Early  in  life  he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  after 
tasting  all  the  vicissitudes  common  to  the  lot  of 
a  sailor,  he  became  a  whaling  master  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  whaling  industry  yielded  him  a  hand¬ 
some  competence,  but  he  forsook  it,  and  drawn 
by  the  glamour  of  gold,  followed  the  trail  to 
the  Yukon  where  the  riches  of  the  earth  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  in  even  greater  measure  than 
the  riches  of  the  sea.  As  a  miner  he  was  a 
distinct  success. 

The  skipper  was  a  man  of  herculean  build. 
He  stood  well  over  six  feet.  His  shoulders 
were  massive  and  his  chest  was  rounded  like 
a  barrel.  Clean-shaven,  he  was — most  miners 
in  those  days  were  bearded;  certainly  they 
were  throughout  the  week — and  his  small, 
dark  eyes  twinkled  with  a  seemingly  inextin¬ 
guishable  mirth.  Like  most  of  his  kind, 
Norwood  was  loquacious  and  could  spin  a 
yarn  that  held  his  audience  enthralled. 

His  claims  were  located  on  the  left  limit 
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of  Bonanza  Creek,  about  three  miles  below 
Grand  Forks.  Here,  he  built  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  cabin  which  was  the  background  for 
prodigal  hospitality.  Nothing  pleased  him 
better  than  to  see  a  dozen  convivial  spirits 
seated  at  his  board  and  enjoying  the  viands 
which  he  had  gone  to  some  trouble  to  procure. 
Nor  was  liquid  refreshment  ever  lacking. 

Everything  in  the  cabin  was  built  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  dining-table  was  large 
and  almost  immovable;  the  chairs  were  har¬ 
moniously  massive.  There  was  a  particular 
wooden  arm-chair  for  the  host — built  to  his 
specifications — which  looked  as  though  it 
could  have  sustained  the  weight  of  an  over-size 
mastodon.  In  it,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the 
Skipper  loved  to  sit  outside  his  cabin,  where, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  friends  he  would 
simultaneously  entertain  them  and  watch  his 
large  crew  at  work.  It  was  said  by  some  who 
claimed  to  know,  that  he  had  been  a  martinet 
at  sea;  that  more  than  one  sailor  would  have 
applied  to  him  a  much  harsher  term;  that  his 
handling  of  a  mutinous  crew  had  been  nothing 
short  of  brutal.  But  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  bailiwick,  he  was  the  most  genial  and 
jovial  of  men,  a  fact  that  his  most  intimate 
friend  and  nearest  neighbour  would  endorse. 
George  Coffey’s  enthusiasm  for  Norwood  was 
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a  byword,  and  Coffey  had  a  fine  discrimination 
in  his  association  with  men.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  Californian,  then  manager  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  property  of  the  Anglo- Klondike  Com¬ 
pany,  a  concern  owned  in  England,  but  unlike 
so  many  enterprises  of  British  origin,  a  success. 

The  skipper,  pipe  in  mouth  and  an  eye  on 
his  crew,  would  look  about  the  circle  surround¬ 
ing  him  and  sigh  with  contentment.  Good 
friends,  these;  the  best,  ever!  Jack  Lithgow, 
Government  Controller,  affectionately  called 
“The  Watch  Dog  of  the  Treasury”;  Finlay- 
son,  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America; 
Clem  Burns,  Territorial  Secretary  and  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  Dawson  Club;  Beaudette,  Govern¬ 
ment  Engineer;  Johnny  Smith,  Crown  Prose¬ 
cutor;  Joe  Barrette,  sourdough  miner;  Billy 
Fairbanks,  manager  of  the  Northern  Commer¬ 
cial  Company;  and  Eddie  Senkler,  Gold 
Commissioner,  were  sure  to  be  of  the  party. 

Sooner  or  later,  some  one  was  certain  to 
ask.  .  .  . 

“I  say,  Skipper,  tell  us  the  story  of  how 
you  came  to  leave  home.” 

“Aw — no.  .  .  .  Not  again.  .  .  .”  would 
be  Norwood’s  half-reluctant  reply. 

“  Yes  .  .  .  go  on  .  .  .  there’s  a  good  chap 
.  .  .  You  see,  this  fellow  hasn’t  heard  it!” 

At  which  the  Skipper,  inwardly  pleased, 
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would  signal  his  attendant  to  charge  all 
glasses  to  the  brim,  and  begin: 

“Our  home  was  the  strictest  home  in 
creation.  I  doubt  if  fiction  has  its  equal. 
None  of  the  privileges  and  pleasures  enjoyed 
by  the  ordinary  boy,  were  allowed  us.  Even 
games —  And  as  for  cards  .  .  .  I’m  telling 
the  unvarnished  truth  in  stating  that  I  never 
saw  a  pack  of  cards  until  after  I  had  left  home. 
Sunday  was  a  terrible  day  .  .  .  terrible! 

“Father  used  to  make  us  work  like  slaves, 
my  brother,  sister  and  myself.  He  had  very 
definite  ideas  about  the  wood-pile,  and  some 
of  the  logs  my  brother  and  I  had  to  carry 
were  too  much  for  a  man  to  lift.  One  night, 
father  sent  me  out  for  wood.  He  was  in  a 
disciplinary  mood  and  told  me  to  bring  the 
largest  log  I  could  find.  Well,  I  couldn’t 
have  lifted  that  one,  so  compromised  by 
bringing  the  next  largest.  This  was  his  idea 
of  slacking,  of  encouraging  moral  laxity,  so  he 
sent  me  for  something  larger. 

“I  walked  out  .  .  .  and  kept  on  walking. 
All  night  I  travelled  towards  the  East.  In 
the  early  morning,  I  managed  to  climb  aboard 
a  freight  that  was  struggling  up  a  steep  grade, 
and  eventually  reached  a  seaport. 

“I  stowed  away  on  a  small  schooner  loaded 
with  potatoes,  bound  for  a  port  in  Maine. 
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Arriving  late  one  night,  I  managed  to  steal 
ashore  and  next  morning  found  a  farmer  who 
allowed  me  to  work  for  him  at  five  dollars  a 
month  and  my  board.  He  expected  me  to 
work  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  when  I  lost 
momentary  interest  in  my  job,  he  revived  it 
by  prodding  my  heels  with  a  pitch-fork. 
Many  a  night,  in  after  years,  when  I  lay  on  a 
yard-arm,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  deck,  on 
a  storm-drunken  ship  off  Cape  Horn,  I  thought 
that  tough  as  my  lot  then  was,  it  was  prefer¬ 
able  to  my  experience  on  that  New  England 
farm! 

“Twelve  years  passed  before  I  went  home. 
I  had  never  communicated  with  my  people, 
nor  did  I  let  anyone  know  of  the  proposed 
visit.  Dropping  off  the  train  about  Christmas 
time,  in  my  native  village,  I  felt  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  None  of  the  people  recognized  in 
the  tall,  stout,  bronzed  fellow,  the  frail  little 
boy  they  used  to  know.  I  carried  over  two 
hundred  of  these  same  pounds  then.”  He 
would  thump  his  great  paunch  and  laugh. 
“I  walked  home.  No  one  seemed  to  be  about. 
Peeping  through  the  window,  I  discovered 
my  mother  seated  an  one  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  knitting,  and  my  father  reading  a 
paper,  on  the  other. 

“I  went  to  the  wood-pile  and  looked  over 
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the  stack,  finding,  at  last,  the  huge  log  I  was 
seeking.  Hoisting  it  on  my  shoulder,  I 
entered  the  house,  and  easing  it  down  on  the 
hearth,  I  said, 

“  ‘Father,  there’s  the  log  you  sent  me 
for!’  ” 

“Without  a  word  of  welcome,  without 
even  raising  his  eyes  from  his  paper,  my 
father  said, 

“  ‘Well,  you  were  a  damned  long  time 
getting  it!’  ” 


THE  END 
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